





ANALECTIC MAGAZINE. — 
panko _ 


Art. L.—Part of an Introductory Lecture; read by Charles W. 
Hare, Esq. Professor of Law, in the University of Pennsylva- 
nia, in the month of April, 1817. 


HE Trustees. of the University, having resolved to fill the chair 

of Professor of Law, in this institution, and having done me 
the honour to appoint me the Professor, it is imcumbent on me, be- 
fore commencing the performance of the duty, to explaim the mo- 
tives which I conceive have actuated the gentlemen, who compose 
the board of trustees, in at this time filling the office, to justify my- 
self for attempting an undertaking so far above my ability; and to 
give a general idea of the nature of the effort which I shall make to 
accomplish it. 

The importance of the study of legal literature, must be obvious 
to every gentleman, in every country, in which regular systems of 
government are approved, or in which taste, science, or commerce 
is cultivated. In every age the expansion of the human mind maybe 
traced along with the progress of its legislation. No where has the 
knowledge of the arts, either as they gratify the imagination, or 
administer to the uses of society, been extended, manners polished, 
or pure moral systems adopted, until the law had assumed the 
shape of a science, and its professors had been honoured and re- 
warded. The interest of all history commences, indeed, at the 
precise point at which the law has been methodised and refined.— 
Who values Athens or Sparta before the time of Solon or Lycur- 
gus? Who perceives in Roman narrative more than rude adven- 
ture, until the laws of Greece had been embodied in Roman juris- 
prudence? And unless that system of jurisprudence, polished as it 
afterwards was, by experience and philosophy, had been resusci- 
tated at Amalphi, who will pronounce that the long and barbarous 
darkness which succeeded the extinction of ancient learning, might 
not have been continued. 

The necessity of general rules, in all moral and political theories 
or systems, is incontrovertible. While any one right is established, 
or action forbidden, justice requires that all rights of the same 
kind be sustained, and all similar actions prohibited. Such rules 
too, it is evident; must be as multifarious and extenstve as the 
wants and passions of man. They must be formed with a view to 
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general, rather than. particular consequences, or they would become 
either too minute to be followed, or arbitrary in their nature and 
application; and if thus necessarily. extensive and multifarious, or 
if informing them, all our moral, political, and. social. relations 
must be taken into consideration, surely it follows, that until me- 
thodised into the form.of,a science, they cannot be understood, 
nor until incorporated into the minds of the people by discussion 
and instruction, either respected or obeyed. 

, Accordingly, in almost.all civilized countries, institutions for 
the dissemination of legal learning have been patronized by pub- 
lic authority. Under the Roman emperors, the science was taught 
in most of the distinguished cities of the empire.—The celebrated 
institutes of Justinian are addressed to the youth ambitious of dis- 
tinction in the profession. Cupide legum Juventuti. Nor did the 
emperor, under whose auspices the work was written, himself .dis- 
dain to animate their diligence, and promise to reward it by pre- 
ferment in the state. 

‘ Summa itaque ope-et alacri studio has leges nostras accipite, et 

vosmetipsos sic eruditos ut spes vos pulcherrima,foverat toto le- 
gitimo opere perfecto, posse etiam nostram rempbublicam in par- 
tibus.ejus vobis credendis gubernari.’ Accept, therefore, these our 
laws, with the greatest, zeal. and most diligent study, and show 
yourselves so learned in; them, that having regularly completed. the 
work, you may cherish the pleasing hope, that possibly. in our 
state, parts of the authority of government, may be committed to 
your care, are the concluding words of the proemium. 
»oIn nearly all,the Universities of modern Europe, the study of 
the civil law is, considered as a necessary preparation for service 
in the civil departments of government. Besides the inns of court 
in. England, which sir}Edward Coke styles,a juridical university, 
where lectures are often delivered, professorships in the law are 
established at.Oxford and;Gambridge, and it is to the Vinerian 
chair established in the former institution, that England and this 
country are indebted:.in the commentaries of sir William Black- 
stone; for ‘a, more luminous exposition of the principles of law and 
government, than probably either in ancient or modern times: had 
ever. before appeared... 

yin. Pennsylvania, before the revolution, the interests of classical 
learning were, perhaps; not less attended. to, than. they have been 
since that period; but our legal notions were so entirely restrained 
by. British,authority, our jurisprudence so far as it was peculiar to 
ourselves, comparatively so simple, and our young men destined 
to the profession, so frequently educated abroad, as to furnish: ob- 
vious reasons; why, no effort was made to render the, teaching of 
youth in this science, a branch of public instruction... Immediately, 
however, after the adoption of the present constitution, the chair, 
from.;which I have, the honour to, address. you, was, established; 
and. the, late James.W ison, Esq. not less distinguished.as an ora- 
tor and patriot, than,as adawyer, and. then’ one, of ‘the judges of the 
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supreme court of the United States, was appointed the professor. 
He composed and delivered two cowses of lectures, which have 
since been published, and which are ‘certainly among the best 
original law works of which this country boasts. From what cause 
he relinquished the undertaking is not known, but from the period 
of his death, the chair has remained vacant. ; 

The propriety of again fillmg it, may, I think; be shown from 
various considerations. 

The laws peculiar to Pennsylvania and the United States, both 
as they arise from legislative acts; and’ judicial decisions, have 
been so much augmented, as to require frequently to be analysed 
and ‘digested. 

The’ multitude of constitutional questions, which have arisen 
and been settled; give a construction to the constitution not always 
perceivable in its letter, or in the works which were written con- 
temporaneously with its adoption. 

Owing to the peculiar mode in which the ands of ‘this state 
have been disposed of, the courts’ have’ been) called on to erect a 
system, which now regulates ‘the title 'to the ‘greater part of ‘the 
landed property of the country, and which though founded on the 
principles of British jurisprudence; it would be in vain for the un- 
practised student there to attempt to develop, or perhaps for ‘the 
mature lawyer to understand, without’ personal experience, or 
systematising the decisions. (OW 

The precise jurisdiction of the different courts, can only now be 
ascertained by a reference to the constitution and acts'of the legis- 
lature, which without a knowledge of the practice which'has been 
adopted under them, will not easily gratify the wishésof the im- 
quirer. se 

Policy and humanity, have been supposed ‘to combine'to abolish 
the greater part of all, that related to punishment in the ancient cri- 
minal code, and have, in some important pomts, changed the defi- 
nition and character of crimes. 

The laws of descent, and for the distribution of mtestates estates, 
have been altered, and entirely new principles, in regard to them, 
adopted. : B19 

The inconvenience of applying the old common) law forms, 'to 
the novel situation and peculiar modes of ‘business in this Country, 
has led to important alterations in those forms, and in‘ the manner 
of prosecuting and defending actions. 6 1G {Dol 

The system of conveyancing in England, unne¢essarily complex, 
has' been simplified, and modes of ‘registering “deeds established, 
unknown to the common law. | Re. 

The practice of the courts has been’very much alteted; not only 
by legislative acts, 'to which'they are obliged to conform; but from 
the actual abolition, by tacit (consent of the practitioners, of the 
greater part of the system of English special pleading—and the ab- 
sence of Chancery.powers has long compelled the judges to reconcile 
to common Jaw forms; the means of establishing equitable rights, 
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which, as they are not recognized at law, could not be enforced 
in any manner which the common law of England acknowledges. 
The jurisprudence of Pennsylvania then, it will readily be per- 
ceived, while it has become in a degree national and peculiar, can- 
hot yet have been methodised into a form em scientific, or 
rendered always, without personal experience, intelligible; and of 
course it would seem that filling an office, which makes it the pe- 
culiar duty of the officer, to give it such a shape, may be of great 
utility. 

It is not, however, only with a view to a general performance of 
this duty, that I have ventured to accept the post which has been 
assigned me. 

It is evident, and admitted, that neither the common law, nor 
those who administer it, are now as much as formerly, the objects 
of public regard and attachment. 


My predecessor, in his first address, assigned as the principal 
reason of his high reverence for the American character, that 
it was eminently distinguished by the love of liberty and the Jove 
of law; and he rejoiced in his appomtment, because ‘it gave him 
the best opportunity to discover, study, develop, and communi- 
cate many striking mstances on which this distinguished character 
was founded.’ 

Still glowing with the warmth excited by the struggle in which 
he had taken an honourable pari, and knowing that the principles 


on which that struggle was founded, grew out of just notions of 
the law, it was not wonderful, he should ascribe the successful 
achievements of his countrymen in support of liberty, to their at- 
tachment to the rules which at once restrained and secured it. 

‘In free countries,’ he continues, ‘in free countries especially, 
that boast-the blessings of a common law, springing warm and 
spontaneous from the manners of the people, law should be studied 


and taught as an historical science.’ 


It is my purpose, in the humble endeavours I shall here make, 
to attempt to illustrate the laws and institutions of the country, in 
the manner which I shall conceive best adapted to support and 
defend them; to show the causes in which they originated; to mark 
the improvemerts which modern refinement has made, and to re- 
concile them to ‘the principles of sound policy, just liberty, and 
natural reason. " 

In making such an effort, it-is obvious that it will be proper at 
oncé to consult the interest created by novelty, the course of study 
best adapted to the mind of the student, and subjects sufficiently 
free from technical difficulty, to excite the attention of the liberal 
inquirer. ree 

With a view to meet these points, I have détermined ‘to treat on 
the following subjects, each of which will require ‘one course of 
lectures. ‘ween q3 ) . 

“4. Natural jurisprudence, or the science of right and wrong, as 
discoverable by human reason, compared with, illustrated by, and 
carried into the law, 
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2, Inter-national jurisprudence, or the laws which regulate the 
intercourse of different societies or nations, the parts and preroga- 
tives of sovereignty, the duties of sovereigns, and the rights of 

overnment, the different forms of government, and particularly 
of the theory and practice of the constitution of the United States 
and state of Pennsylvania. 

3. All that is peculiar to, and distinguishable in the jurispru- 
dence of the United States and Pennsylvania, from that system from 
which our laws and institutions take their origin, and which is re- 
cognized by the.common parent of these States. 

Natural jurisprudence I shall consider under the following 
heads. 

1. The duties of man towards God. 

2. His duties towards himself. 

3. His duties in the relations of husband and wife. 

4. His duties in the relations of parent and child, brother and 
sister, and member of a family. 

5. His duties in the relation of guardian and ward. 

6. His duties in the relation of master and servant, and princi- 
pal and agent. 

7. His duties im the relation of heir, executor, and administra- 
tor. 

8. His duties in the relation of trustee, and cestui que trust. 

9. Of professional duties, or the duties of divines, physicians, 
and lawyers. 

10. Of the duties of partners. 

11. Of the duties which result from a relation to particular 
trades and occupations, societies and corporations. 

12. Of the duties of magistrates, and all who are in public au- 
thority. : 

13. Of the duties of subjects and citizens of the State. 

14. Of their duties towards. one. another. 

15. Of the duties of the military state, and those which. arise 
from a state of war. . 

16. Of the duties of aliens and captives, 

17. Of the rights of property and dominion, 

18. Of the several species of contracts, the duties created by 
contracts, those which relate to the means of acquiring property, 
and those which result from its possession. 

19. Of the different modes of dissolving obligations created by 
contract, the interpretation of them, and the consideration required 
for them. 7 

20. Of equity as contradistinguished from law. 

21. Of duties in the use of speech, vows, and oaths. 

22, Of the rights and duties growing out of necessity. 

23. Of the rights of punishment. 

24, Of the offences requiring punishment. 

The subdivisions of the two following courses will be mentioned 
in the introductory lecture, which will be. delivered at the com- 
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mencement of each.—The length of time which must elapse before 
their completion renders it useless to refer to them now. 

The source from whence man derives his notions of moral ob- 
ligation and virtue, has been, both with ancient and modern wri- 
ters, a subject of much nice and ingenious speculation. 

Socrates and Plato, and their followers, in accordance with the 
metaphysical systems which supposed the knowledge of the human 
mind to be composed of forms, ideas, and principles, flowing 
directly from supreme intelligence into the understanding, con- 
ceived our notions of virtue to grow out of our perceptions of the 
forms of beauty, and out of associations derived from our view of 
the order, harmony, and wise contrivance of the material universe. 

But, though such associations may contribute to refine and ex- 
alt our sentiments, the rules of morality are too various and intri- 
cate in their combinations; and, in the shape of justice and punish- 
ment, much too severe and inflexible in their application, to ren- 
der it probable that their origin is to be sought for in beauty 
alone. 

Aristotle supposed the virtues to be habits, which regulating 
our appetites, and leading and governing the trains of emotions 
and opinions, compelled a conformity of our actions to them. But 
it is obvious, that however powerful the force of virtuous habits 
may be, this theory leaves unexplained the mode in which they 
are acquired, and the cause or origin of their authority. 

The ancient Epicureans, supported by Hobbes and Mandeville, 
among the moderns, trace the principles of moral obligation entire- 
ly to self-love, and assert that in practising them, we consult only 
our own ease and convenience. Hobbes asserting a state of nature 
to be a state of war, in which every individual is inclined and en- 
titled to prey upon his neighbour, considers the virtues and all 
the institutions of society as restraints which derive their force 
from fear, and are submitted to from prudence, and views of ease 
and selfish gratification only. Perhaps this theory is less favoura- 
ble to vice than has been imagined. It may derogate from the 
dignity of our species; but it is no slight incentive to a virtuous 
life, that it tends to our own happiness and preservation. In the 
extent, however, to which it is carried by Hobbes, it is certainly 
false. Fear and self-love are not social feelings; they cannot ex- 
cite, but tend naturally to cool and destroy the warm and generous 
affections which render society grateful. ) 

Others, among whom the learned Dr. Cudworth and Mr. Wol- 
laston, take the first place, conceive that morality is founded on 
the fitnesses and relations of things; on our. perceptions of truth 
and falsehood; and on our natural inclination, to yield, and as- 
sent to truth, and to oppose and. dissent. from falsehood. .The 
principles of moral obligation are, they say, all immutable.truths. 
To disobey or disregard, is to deny them.—-Whether they be de- 
nied by word or action, is immaterial.—He who. omits to, perform 
a duty, or commits a crime, affirms by his conduct, that the duty 
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does not exist, or that the act constituting the offence is justifiable. 
The inference is undoubtedly well drawn, but it seems rather to 
constitute an additional argument in favour of the practice of vir- 
tue, than to trace the origin of virtuous sentiments. The cause of 
our preference of truth is unexplained; and the means or process 
by which we perceive the principles of morals to constitute im- 
mutable truths, not accounted for. So far as moral truths. grow 
out of the divme commandments, the inclination to adhere to them 
has a higher authority than the natural aversion of the under- 
standing to assent to falsehood. So far as they flow from reason, 
the hypothesis does not explain the principles by which reason dis- 
covers them; and so far as the virtues are founded in kind affec- 
tions and passions, the theory is entirely irrelative to them. 

Another class of writers, imagine moral sentiments to arise from 
our contemplation of the divine perfections, We acknowledge the 
power of the Creator, and adore his goodness:—We every where 
perceive marks of his wisdom and ‘beneficence: And the virtues 
are humble endeavours to imitate and propitiate him. But the 
views of this perfection are not universal among men. 

The Demonist and the polytheist, have not always ascribed in- 
finite goodness to celestial power. On the contrary, they have 
most commonly attributed their own vices or passions, to the be- 
ings whom they conceive to be invested with divine authority; of 
course the moral sentiments of man, so far as they are unconnect- 
ed with revelation, do not flow from contemplating the goodness 
and perfections of God. 

Some modern authors, strongly supported by Dr. Hutchinson, 
have laid the foundation of these sentiments, in relation to the 
conduct of ourselves and others, in a peculiar and instinctive fa- 
culty which they denominate a moral sense. They urge the sud- 
denness of our determinations on these subjects, as a proof of the 
absence of deliberation, their disinterestedness as inconsistent with 
any selfish motive, and their uniformity as opposed to the fluctu- 
ations to which the usual operations of the will and understanding 
are liable. But it is evident that the suddenness of our determi- 
nations, may be accounted for from the influence of habitual feel- 
ings originally produced by education or reflection; that their 
generousness may be ascribed to the interest we feel in,examples 
beneficial to the species of which we form a part; and that their 
uniformity does not exceed the limits, within which the laws of 
the human mind, compel all men whose reason is unperverted, to 
agree in their conclusions. Murder is inconsistent with the com- 
mon safety; and must therefore generally be condemned; yet in 
some countries, inthe horrid forms of parricide and infanticide, it 
has been held to be justified by circumstances; and in the shape 
of duelling, is still sanctioned by a large and not ungenerous por- 
tion of the most civilized parts of the world. The rights of pro- 
perty, variously modified, have in all countries been recognized 
and enforeed; vet, in Sparta, theft was occasionally rewarded. 
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Female chastity is frequently entirely disregarded by the Savage, 
and the sentiment which preserves it, is not always held in the 
highest esteem by those who enjoy the distinctions of fashion and 
refinement; and while one class of imaginations perceive only dig- 
nity and honour, in a stern, and sometimes cruel resentment, 
others yield all their sympathy to humanity, and a kindness of 
heart—which in its excess may be helpless and contemptible. 

The ancient Stoics, with lord Shaftsbury and Mr. Hume among 
the moderns, in their inquiries on this subject, have mainly rested 
upon the perception of utility, or upon human reason, ascertaining 
that the welfare of each member of society cannot be accomplish- 
ed but by rules favourable to the welfare of the whole, and regu- 
lating its conclusions by the discoveries which it makes of the 
means favourable to human happiness. 

Mr. Hume has traced and analysed the tendency of the virtues 
which most usually excite our approbation, and has, I think, been 
successful in showing, that our ideas of them vary according to 
the usefulness of their application. He admits, however, that in 
our moral determinations, taste and sentiment have a powerful in- 
fluence; and, perhaps, his theory is chiefly defective in not consi- 
derimg and. showing in what this taste and sentiment consist—or 
what is the true source of the power of conscience in the human 
bosom. I fear this is a secret into which the mind of man can never 
penetrate. Human reason, urged by human wants, is easily satis- 
fied that the social state is proper for man; with the aid of a little 
experience, it perceives the restraints that are required for his 
passions, and the virtues which promote his well-being; but why is 
it, that the conclusions of reason furnish not only the obligations 
of justice, but create the feelings of duty, the sentiment of sell- 
approbation or censure? Why is it that man, confessedly entering 
into society with a view to his own preservation, often disinter- 
estedly seeks dangers which may destroy him? Why 1s it, that he 
often voluntarily sacrifices his interest in the compact, for the be- 
nefit of those with whom he has contracted? What is the cause of 
the secret tortures which accompany undiscovered guilt, and which 
drive the victim to rush upon detection and punishment? Is the 
apprehension of human resentment sufficient to account for this’ 
It sometimes seeks to meet that resentment, by confession unat- 
tended with hopes of pardon. Is it pride writhing under its hu- 
miliation? The enjoyments of pride have often been the tempta- 
tion and reward of the criminal. Can it be accounted for, but as 
the immediate power of God, working within us, and carrying its 
own sanctions for the violation of his precepts? 

But whatever may be the source or origin of our moral senti- 
ments, it is certain, that man is endowed with faculties, making 
him the author of his own actions; and that, inclined to seek good 
and avoid evil, he has been in all ages employed in the pursuit of 
means and principles enabling him to attain the one, and escape 
the other. In this pursuit, as it has related to the study of the 
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true rules of moral obligation, he has been impeded. by various 
causes. So far as our opinions of good and evil flow from our 
passions and affections, we are determined in our judgments, more 
by our peculiar dispositions than by any fixed standard of right. 

The trains of thought and feeling which grow out of custom and 
habit, are too quick in their operations to be always governed by 
the understanding. 

Superstition, both with the ancients and moderns, has appeared 
to authorise principles and practices as the will of the Deity, 
neither reconcileable to his goodness, nor to any just notion of 
taste and usefulness. 

Grotius, the great restorer of the law of nature, was censured 
by the Inquisition, and the works of Puffendorf, his rival and im- 
itator, were attacked with a rancour, very far removed from the 
liberal spirit of the rational inquirer. 

Political zeal too, has hardly been less unfavourable to these 
inquiries than theological fervour. Moral systems almost always 
connected with political systems, have often been coloured by the 
prejudices and opinions of the governing authority of the day. So 
far as the former are founded upon the natural rights and equality 
of man, they have ever been obnoxious to the partizans of power, 
and so far as they inculcate obedience, they have rarely been fully 
assented to, by the proud spirits who disdain obedience. 

In a free country, where parties may often be supposed to grow 
out of peculiar classes of passions and interests, rather than ques- 
tions of permanent policy, and where many of the restraints which 
moral systems impose may occasion jealousy, the danger of error 
in these inquiries, from these causes, is very much increased. It 
must, under such circumstances, be very difficult to establish any 
theory of natural jurisprudence, without being exposed to animad- 
version. 

To avoid this danger, I shall rarely attempt to establish opinions, 
which either in England or this country, can by sound lawyers, 
now be deemed liable to controversy, but looking into, and com- 
paring the principles which have been approved by the master na- 
tions of the world, I shall endeavour to embody the experience 
and reflection of past ages, on all the points of moral and legal 
obligation which have been stated. 

Never governed in my opinions by a peculiar bias or interest, I 
shall not be deterred in any necessary inquiry, by the apprehen- 
sion of being suspected of them. 

The equality of the original rights of man, I shall assume as 
the natural basis of all moral and political legislation. The princi- 
ples of the revolution, and of free representative government, I 
shall strenuously support, not only as just in themselves, but as 
peculiarly essential to all the interests of the American people. 
The rights, sovereignty, and the political and moral power of the 
States, I shall endeavour to sustain; always, however, teaching 


that it is no less necessary to the public safety, that the powers 
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given to the general government be exercised, than it is essential 
to liberty, that powers not given, shou'd not be permitted to be 
assumed. 

And considering the virtues as deriving their origin from God, 
and utility as the proper principle and measure of their application, 
I shall found the theory of natural jurisprudence on considera- 
tions relating to the rights and happiness of each individual, taken 
in reference to the welfare of the whole society. 

The advantages of making such a course of study as I have in- 
dicated, a branch of academical education, must be admitted by 
all who reflect either on the nature of our laws and institutions, 
the various classes of which our people are composed, or the na- 
ture of the duties which every citizen of the State may be called 
on to perform. 

The government being popular in its foundation, unless popular 
means are adopted by some acknowledged authority, for illustrat- 
ing the maxims on which it should be administered, how can a 
knowledge of the just principles of freedom be so generally dis- 
seminated as to mark the just limits of power, and prevent restraints 
from either being so loose as to admit licentiousness, or so severe 
as to extinguish the spirit of liberty: 

Our laws, though for the most part according with the customs 
and habits of the people, and flowing spontaneously from the 
hearts of our ancestors or ourselves, may yet sometimes be found- 
ed upon reasons in a degree artificial, upon a policy not always in 
its present application, the less sound for being remote in its causes; 
and often upon a necessity, which it requires long study to per- 
ceive of rendering the parts less just and proportionate, in order 
to fit them to, and increase the symmetry of the whole. 

By what means then, can they be rendered generally acceptable 
to the people, unless by early habits and education, their minds 
are properly disciplined for an examination of all the rules by 
which legal architecture is regulated.’ © 

The national interests and taste combining to render it the duty 
of almost every man in society to pursue some useful or profita- 
ble vocation, we have not among us, as in some other countries, 
an order of men, who possessing leisure, can apply themselves at 
a mature age, to inquiries purely liberal; and of course, except 
those who are connected with the administration of justice, it may 
well be supposed, there are few who apply themselves to acquire 
an, accurate knowledge of the law. And divided as we are, into 
numerous religious and political persuasions, it is hardly possible 
to imagine, that unless the law, as connected with morals; be pub- 
licly taught, there can be, on legal and moral’ questions, ‘the uni- 
formity of opinion, which constitutes so much of the strength and 
beauty of society. — | . 

In this country too, every citizen may be ‘called’ onto take a 
part, or perform a duty which not only demands legal knowledge, 
but requires for an honest discharge of it, that the person who 15 
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to perform it, should rely on his own knowledge and judgment, 
The magistrate to whom is entrusted an extensive civil and crimi- 
nal jurisdiction—which there seems to be an inclination to in- 
crease—would with an ill grace allege ignorance of the law asa 
justification for any violation of the rights of his fellow-citizens. 

The juror who, in criminal cases, is authorised to decide both 
the law and the fact, can hardly deem himself safely discharged 
of his oath, unless possessed. of sufficient legal knowledge to con- 
vince him, that he has not been misled by error from the bench, 
er deceived by the dexterity or artifice of counsel. 

The arbitrator, who performs the office both of judge and juror, 
though he can rarely obtain all the knowledge requisite for an ac- 
curate performance of the duty, yet may, by a very little legal 
study, be convinced of the danger cf mixing his notions of par- 
ticular justice, with those, general rules which the welfare of soci- 
ety requires to be adopted. 

The legislator will, most uselessly, occupy himself in making 
new laws, unless instructed in the evils which former laws tole- 
rated, and the rules by which the remedies he proposes, must be 
expounded and limited, 

And the chief magistrate who is responsible for the execution 
of the laws, will enforce or.protect the rights of the people but 
feebly, unless instructed both to. understand and respect the rules, 
which have been instituted for their liberty and safety. 

While such are the advantages, and indeed the necessity of ex- 
tending our system of public education to legal studies, the con- 
siderations which show the propriety of establishing them in this 
city and University, are weighty and numerous. 

It will be admitted, that in every well regulated society, there 
are certain influences which are essential to freedom, as they 
serve to, support opposition to usurpation; and necessary to go- 
vernment, as they serve as pillars to authority—and that among 
these, those of commerce and learning are most beneficial in their 
just exercise, and most harmless in their undue operation. _ 

In this State, however, where. property is very equal in its dis- 
tribution, where the people are scattered over a large surface, and 
where, being mainly agricultural, the independence of their mode 
of life may be opposed to the higher degrees of polish and refine- 
ment, is there not danger that the natural power of these influences 
may be too much diminished. 

To communicate to them the energy, which their beneficial ex 
ercise requires, is it not necessary that. they should be connected 
with each other?,, And. can. this be effectually accomplished unless 
seats of learning are.not only established, but rendered prosperous 
and distinguished, in the, only commercial town of the common- 
wealth. If there are those who conceive that the dissipation of a 
large town may be unfavourable to the morals, or in our climate, 
its heat prejudicial to the health of boys, it is obvious that these 
objections are not applicable in the nearer approach to manhood, 
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and that as their manners may be improved, and their knowledge 
extended by society, the town, at this season of life, is a proper 
place for their education. It being presumeable too, that at this 
period, they have gone through the course of tutor discipline, the 
lecture system, in all the branches of science, is that which is pe- 
culiarly adapted to them. In medical studies this system has ac- 
cordingly rendered our University signallv illustrious. And how 
great may be the advantages, at some future period, and under 
abler auspices than mine, of making it equally celebrated for legal 


inquiries. 





Art. I1.—The Backwoodsman.—A Poem, by J. K. Paulding, 
Philadelphia, 1818. 

: \/ HEREVER the freedom of the press exists, (says a cele- 

brated writer*) I must assert that literature, well or ill con- 
ducted, is the great engine by which I am persuaded all civilized 
states must ultimately be supported or overthrown.’ If this 
assertion be correct, with regard to the monarchies of Europe, it 
is entitled to the most serious consideration in a republic like the 
United States. Public opinion, which exerts an influence even 
over the most despotic forms of government, is all powerful in this 
country, and this great agent is operated on in modern times chiefly 
by means of the press. The sober and rational influence of books 
has succeeded to the popular orations of the ancient republics, and 
exercises a sovereignty vastly more powerful, because more ex- 
tended and more permanent in its effects. It must be evident, 
therefore, that it is an object of primary concern to keep the springs 
by which the great stream of public opinion is fed, as pure as pos- 
sible, and to discourage the circulation of boeks whose objécts are 
unfavourable to the political or moral interests of society; not on 
account of their influence upon the men of a republic merely, but 
from their impressions upon those who are destined to take their 
places on the political stage. The effects produced upon the mind 
in early life by a course of reading are not easily effaced, and are 
often visible in the conduct of an individual in after years. Let 
the case be supposed of a civilized people, without a national lite- 
rature of their own, without any great works in history, poetry, or 
_ the fine arts, but who are in the daily practice of perusing books 
in which the constitution, the laws and the history of a foreign na- 
tionjare the theme of praise and admiration, and it will be conced- 
‘ed, that under such circumstances, they will probably be deficient 
in national character and national feelings, if not animated by sen- 
timents of attachment to other countries. The love of country 
may exist, as we know by experience that it has existed, among the 
most rude and unenlightened nations, but with them it is merely an 
instinctive preference for their habitual residence and the home of 
their ancestors. The affection of a civilized people for their coun- 
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try is founded on higher considerations, and differs from the mere 
animal love of our birth place exactly as the attachment of a sen- 
sible man to an educated and accomplished woman, differs from the 
passion of the Turk for her who occupies his seraglio, or produces 
his children. It is created by a knowledge of and sensibility to the 
excellence of its form of government, to the virtues of its citizens, 
and the exploits of its great men, and is aided by that feeling of 
good will which all men possess for their native land. But if no 
pains are taken to foster this love of country, by setting before the 
eyes of its inhabitants the lovely and respectable features of its in- 
stitutions, or if their contemplation is habitually directed to the in- 
stitutions of other nations, their patriotism will be at best a cold and 
sluggish one, and such as will never excite them to extraordinary 
exertion in support of the rights or liberties of their own conatry. 
In many respects this is, or rather was, the situation of the United 
States. Possessing scarcely any literature peculiar to themselves or 
relating to their own concerns, their reading has been confined almost 
exclusively to books of British production. The nationality of the 
English has led them to exalt the virtues and glory of their own 
country, and the excellence of their form of government, at the 
expense of every other, and their patriotism has been supported by 
the aid of some of the finest eloquence and most beautiful poetry 
that any country has produced. ‘The consequence of participating 
with them in their literature, has been, to lead us insensibly to a 
kind of fellow feeling with them in their love of England, while 
our attachments to our own country have lain comparatively dull 
and torpid. For, we may ask, whois there among us who has not 
felt warmer feelings towards Great Britain, after reading the 
beautiful nationalities of Cowper and Scott, or been sensible of a 
bias towards the English constitution, from the eloquent praises 
of it with which English books are filled? The superiority of Bri- 
tish institutions has been taught us in our schools, is inculcated 
in our books of jurisprudence and ethics, and is frequently the 
theme of our most admired sermons, as well as our most popular 
poetry. From this potent influence of literature, it has so hap- 
pened that many of the people of this country were actually better 
acquainted with the history, constitution and geography of Great 
Britain, than with those of America, and partly from this cause it 
has happened that we have been for a long time miserably deficient 
in national feelings. Our heroes have been chiefly English, and 
it may be ttedioned whether some part of our attachment to Him 
who eben been able to gain the undivided affections of his 
countrymen, may not have arisen from the eulogies of English 
orators and poets. 

Whatever therefore has a tendency to direct the public attention 
to the beautiful forms of our own institutions and polity, and there- 
by to awaken the flame of patriotism which has always burned 
brightest in the atmosphere of a republic, ought we think seduously 
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to be encouraged. Take it for all in all, our country need fear no 
critical comparison with any other. We have reason to be proud 
of our constitution, our laws and our history, and to rejoice in the 
virtues and comforts of our people. To these, as well as to the 
sublime and delightful features of our landscape, we have long 
wished to call the attention of our poets. We have characters of 
moral excellence in our annals, which would bear a scrutiny with 
and sound as well in ‘ immortal rhyme’ as the 

‘Regulum et Scauros, anime que magne 

‘Prodigum Paulum,’ 





ef Horace, or the Alfreds, Hampdens, or Sidneys of Thomson. 
Poetry, however trifling its pursuits may appear to the votary of 
the physical sciences, possesses a great and durable influence over 
mankind. It is read and remembered by all classes of society, it 
may refine the taste and exalt the imagination, and when properly 
employed i in celebrating distinguished excellence, it cannot fail to 
excite in the mind the ambition to imitate great models, without 
which no great character can be formed. 
‘Ut cunque ferent ea facta minores 
‘ Vincet amor patriz, daudumque immensa cupido.’ 


It is therefore with more than ordinary feelings of pleasure that 
we have read the work before us. It is a poem on American sub- 
jects, written by an American who loves his country, justly appre- 
ciates the superiority of her moral and political institutions, an 
has a heart to feel and a pen to describe the matchless beauty of 
her scenery. It is written, too, generally, with good taste, as well 
as good sense, avoiding on the one hand the servile imitation of 
foreign and fashionable poets, which is the characteristic of too 
many of our versifiers, and on the other hand, the equally absurd 
attempts at originality of language, by which the epic of Mr. Bar- 
low was distinguished. Mr. Paulding is already well known to 
the public as the author of several prose writings, the principal ob- 
ject of which was to exalt the national character, and to vindicate 
its reputation from the foul slander of European libellers. ‘The 
success his works have met with, and the popular estimation in 
which he is held throughout the United States, are a proof as well 
ef his talents and ability, as of the disposition of the community to 
encourage the productions of their own writers. 

The story, which the author informs us in his preface, ‘ was 
merely assumed, as affording an easy and natural way of intro- 
ducing a greater variety of scenery, as well as more diversity of 
character,’ is very brief and simple. Basil, an inhabitant of the 
banks of the Hudson, finding that with all his exertion he i is barely 
able to maintain his growing family, and actuated by that love of 
independence which animates the people of this country in an un- 
common degree, resolves to emigrate to the ‘ western country.’ 
Accordingly, having made all things ready, and embarked their 
slender store of moveables in a covered cart, drawn by a sturdy 
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nag, they set off one fine morning in the spring for this promised 
land. ‘They pass through Jersey and Pennsylvania to the Ohio, 
down which they sail till they reach the spot which is destined for 
their settlement. Here they go through the usual adventures and 
operations of new settlers, population increases around them, vil- 
lages and towns spring up, and in process of time Basil becomes 


‘ Judge, general, congressman; and half a score 
Of goodly cffices, and titles more 
Reward his worth.’ 


And thus the mere story of Basil ends. The narration however 
forms but a small part of the book. The rest is occupied with 
descriptions of scenery, reflections upon the history and character 
of the people, and the three last cantos with a kind of digression 
upon Indian manners and hostility. To those who are acquainted 
with the former works of the author, it is unnecessary to, say, that 
the sentiments are every where those of a sincere and ardent lover 
of his country, of one who looks down with contempt upon the 
crimes and baubles of kings and nobles, and who maintains the 
fitness of man for the enjoyment of freedom and happiness. But 
the talents of Mr. Paulding for poetical description, and his sensi- 
bility to the beautiful and tranquil forms of inanimate nature, as 
contrasted with the feverish anxiety, the bustle and strife of intel- 
ligent beings, make the descriptive part of the book no less inter- 
esting, to those whose ‘ untravelled taste’ can admire the beautiful 
scenery of this delightful country. 

In the first canto we are introduced to the acquaintance of the 
hero of the poem, and the reasons which lead to his change of re- 
sidence are stated. Among these we find prominent the love of 
independence, which the poet has apostrophized in a beautiful 
manner. 


‘ QO! Independence! man’s bright mental sun, 
With blood and tears by our brave country won, 
Parent of all, high mettled man adorns, 

The nerve of steel, the soul that meanness scorns, 

The mounting wind that spurns the tyrant’s sway, 
The eagle eye that mocks the God of day, 

Turns on the lordly upstart scern for scorn, 

And drops its lid to none of woman born! 

With blood, and tears, and hardships thou wert bought, 
Yet rich the blessings thy bright sway has wrought; 
Hence comes it that a gallant spirit reigns 

Unknown among old Europe’s hapless swains, 

Who slaves to some proud lord, himself a slave, 

From sire to son from cradl¢ to the grave, 

From race to race, more dull and servile grow, 

Until at last they nothing feel or know: 

Hence comes it, that our meanest farmer’s boy 
Aspires to taste the proud and manly joy 

That springs from holding in his own dear right 

The land he plows, the home he seeks at night; 
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And hence it comes, he leaves his friends and home, 
Mid distant wilds and dangers drear to roam, 

To seek a competence, or find a grave, 

Rather than live a hireling or a slave. 

As the bright waving harvest field he sees, 

Like sunny ocean rippling in the breeze, 

And hears the lowing herd, the lambkins’ bleat, 
Fall on his ear in mingled concert sweet, 

His heart sits lightly on its rustic throne, 

The fields, the herds, the flocks are all his own.’ 


While suffering’ under the evils of ‘rheumatic agonies,’ Basil 
hears of that land of plenty and happiness to which so many pil- 
grims have adventured, and resolves to seek arefuge there. It was 
spring, and he soon felt its potent influence upon his frame. 


‘ Who can resist the coaxing voice of Spring, 
When flowers put forth and sprightly songsters sing? 
He is no honest son of mother Earth, 

And shames the holy dame that gave him birth; 
We are her children, and when forth she hies, 
Dress’d in her wedding suit of varied dyes, 
Beshrew the churl that does not feel her charms, 
And love to-nestle in her blooming arms; 

He has no heart, or such a_heart as I 

Would not possess for all beneath the sky.’ 


Every thing being in readiness, the cavalcade leaves the birth 
place of the wanderers, and the second canto opens with, their 
“travel’s history.’ It was the dawn of day: 


‘ Dark was the early dawn, dun vapours chill, 
Cover’d the earth and hid the distant hill, 
A veil of mist obscur’d the struggling day, 
That seemed to grope its slow uncertain way; 
No insect chirp’d, or wakeful twitt’ring bird, 
Within the copse, or briery dingle stirr’d. 
Anon, far in the East light streaks of red 
O’er the gray mists a tint of morning shed, 
Brighter and still more bright their hues unfold, 
Till all the sky was fring’d with burnish’d gold; 
Up rose the gallant Sun! the mists away 
Vanish’d, like spectres, at the dawn of day; 
No silence now was in the waken’d groves, 
For eyery bird began to chant his loves, . 
And all the liveried rabble insect crew, 
That crawl’d upon the jewell’d earth, or flew, 
Muster’d their merry notes and frisk’d away, 
In many colour’d vestments—who but they!’ 


_ They pass down the banks of the Hudson,’ by that romantic 
scenery which the events of the revolution have made celebrated. 


‘Here mid the piling mountains scatter’d round, 
His winding way majestic Hudson found, 
And.as he swept the frowning ridge’s base, 

In the pure mirror of his morning face, 
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A lovelier landscape caught the gazer’s view, 
Softer than nature, yet to nature true. 

Now might be seen, reposing in stern pride, 
Against the mountain’s steep and rugged side, 
High Putnam’s battlements, like tow’r of old, 

Haunt of night-robbing baron, stout and bold, 
Scourge of his neighbour, Nimrod of the chase, 
Slave of his king, and tyrant of his race. 

Beneath its frowning brow, and far below, 

The weltering waves, unheard, were seen to flow 
Round West Point’s rude and adamantine base, 
That call’d to mind old Arnold’s deep disgrace, 
Andre’s hard fate, lamented, though deserv’d, 

And men, who from their duty never swerv’d— 
The honest three—the pride of yeomen bold, 

Who sav’d the country which they might have sold; 
Refus’d the proffer’d bribe, and, sternly true, 

Did what the man that doubts them ne’er would do.’ 


We have then an eloquent and indignant invective against the 
man who attempted to erase one of the fairest passages im his coun- 
try’s history, and the narrative proceeds with Basil’s journey 
through Jersey to the Delaware, at its junction with the Lehigh, 
when we meet with the following gracetul comparison: 


‘*Twas just where rambling Lehigh—pleasant stream! 
Fit haunt for bard to wander and to dream— 

Ev’n like a gentle, all confiding maid, 

By true Affection’s fondest impulse sway’d, 

Glides into Delaware’s encircling arms, 

And silently surrenders all her charms, 

Gives up her very being evermore, 

And that sweet virgin name of old she bore.’ 


The poet now leads his hero ‘ through Pennsylvanian landscapes, 
rich and gay,’ till they reach the heights of the immense Alle- 
gheny. Here we have a highly poetic description of the scenery 
of these mountains, which we have no room to copy, and at the 
conclusion of the second canto, the travellers arrive at Pittsburgh. 
The third book opens with a spirited denial of .the blunders of 


Fortune, who 
‘ Plays the tyrant only with the fool.’ 


We then embark with our pilgrims on the broad surface of the 
Ohio, and their voyage is described so faithfully, and with so much 
of the true soul of poetry, that long as is the passage, we cannot 
refrain from copying it. 


‘ As down Ohio’s ever ebbing tide, 
Oarless and sailless silently they glide, 
How still the scene, how lifeless, yet how fair, 
Was the lone land that met the strangers there! 
No smiling villages, or curling smoke, 
The busy haunts of busy men bespoke, 
VOL. XII. 58 
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No solitary hut, the banks along, 

Sent forth blithe Labour’s homely rustic song, 
No urchin gambol’d on the smooth white sand, 
Or hurl’d the skipping-stone with playful hand, 
While playmate dog plung’d in the clear blue wave, 
And swam, in vain, the sinking prize to save. 
Where now are seen along the river’s side, 
Young busy towns, in buxom painted pride, 

And fleets of gliding boats with riches crown’d, 
To distant Orleans or St. Louis bound, 

Nothing appear’d, but Nature unsubdu’d, 

One endless, noiseless, woodland solitude, 

Or boundless prairie, that aye seem’d to be 

As level, and as lifeless as the sea; 

They seem’d to breathe in this wide world alone, 
Heirs of the Earth—the land was all their own! 
*T was Evening now—the hour of toil was o’er, 
Yet still they durst not seek the fearful shore, 
Lest watchful Indian crew should silent creep, 
And spring upon, and murder them in sleep; 

So through the livelong night they held their way, 
And ’twas a night might shame the fairest day, 
So still,:so bright, so tranquil was its reign, 
They car’d not though the day ne’er came again. 
The Moon high wheel’d the distant hills above, 
Silver’d the fleecy foliage of the grove, 

That as the wooing zephyrs on it fell, 
Whisper’d it lov’d the gentle visit well— 

That fair-fac’d orb alone to move appear’d, 

That zephyr was the only sound they heard. 

No deep-mouth’d hound the hunter’s haunt betray’d, 
No lights upon the shore, or waters play’d, 

No loud laugh broke upon the silent air, 

To tell the wand’rers man was nestling there, 
While even the froward babe in mother’s arms, 
Lull’d by the scene suppress’d its loud alarms, 
And yielding to that moment’s tranquil sway, 
Sunk on the breast, and slept its rage away. 

All, all was still, on gliding barque and shore, 
As if the Earth now slept to wake no more; 

Life seem’d extinct, as when the World first smil’d, 
Ere Adam was a dupe, or Eve beguil’d.’ 


They at length arrive at their destined home, and the labours of 
the new settler commence. Time and industry add to his wealth 
and comforts, his children grow apace, and in his hours of leisure 
he recounts to them the virtues and exploits of their countrymen. 

‘Of virtuous Greene, whose clierish’d name shall be 
As everlasting as thy hills, Santee, , 
And borne on Fame’s untir’d, earth-circling wings, 
Rise pure and limpid as his Eutaw springs: 

Of Marion, by his country not half known.’ 
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Of the hardships and courage of the soldiers of the revolution, 
of whom 
Not one betray’d his suffering Country’s cause, 
Not one deserted to the conq’ring band, 
Or sold his comrades, or, his native land: 
Still to their glorious leader bravely true, 
The war’s vi¢issitudes they struggled through, 
Sav’d this good land, and when the tug was o’er, 
Begeg’d their way home, at every scoundrel’s door,’ 


Then follows an eloquent eulogium on the spotless character of 
him who surpassed ‘all Greek all Roman fame.’ The canto ends 
with a description and vindication of the life of the frontier settlers, 
and here we lose sight of Basil till the conclusion of the poem. In 
the fourth canto the author has introduced the celebrated Prophet, 
by whose intrigues the war of 1812 was stirred up among the In- 
dians. His character is drawn in a bold and masterly style, and 
his harangues and the war feasts of the savages communicate great 
interest to this part of the poem. The beginning of the fifth canto 
describes the preparations on both sides for hostilities, between the 
English and their Indian allies on one part, and the western re- 
publicans on the other. This unholy alliance: between the christian 
and the savage, is adverted to with becoming censure and indig- 
nation; the rest of the canto is occupied with a dialogue between 
the Prophet and an aged pilgrim, in which the author has evinced 
great power and pathos. The defeat of the allied forces, the re- 
storation of security to the American frontier, and the final happi- 
ness and prosperity of the west, are the themes of the last book. 
We have already made such copious selections, that we haye but 
little room left for passages from this, which upon the whole we 
are inclined to think is the most striking part of the :poem., The 
outrages committed by the British and their allies.during the war 
of 1812, and the disinclination to defence manifested,in.one part of 
the union, call forth from the author the following anmmated and 
spirited lines: f 

‘Could men, whose eyes first saw the blessed day, 

In this good land, at home like women stay, 

Plead conscience to escape the coming fight, 

And skulk behind some vile pretence of right? 
There have been such—oblivion shield their name, 
Better forgot, their story and their shame. 

Who would not battle bravely, heart and haud, 

In any cause for this dear buxom. land; 

O, never may the heartless recreant.know 

The joys from conscious rectitude,that, flow; 

Nor ever, for one fleeting. moment, prove 

Man’s dear respect, or woman’s dearer love; 
Ne’er may he hold high. converse with; the brave, 
But live with slaves, and be himself a slave; 

Ne’er may he know the sober waking Dliss, 

Of living in a freeman’s home like this, 
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The poor man’s long-sought, new-found, promis’d land 
Where gen’rous Plenty, with a lavish hand, 

Pays honest.Labour from her boundless store, 

And each day makes him richer than before. 

Ne’er may the dastard know such biding place, 

Nor such a country stain with deep disgrace; 

But pine on abject Afric’s scorching sand, 

Or banish’d to old Europe’s dotard land, 

Grovel beneath some tottering tyrant’s throne, 

Nor dare to call his worthless soul his own.’ 


After some striking passages on the alliance between danger and 
glory, we meet with a strong and earnest and feeling eulogium on 
the private soldiery, the peasantry who fight their country’s battles: 


‘ Not in the hope of glory or of gold, 
Not in the hope their story will be told 
In lofty rhyme, or high historic page, 
To challenge wonder in some distant age.’ 
And then a lofty and contemptuous vindication of the capacity 
and power of these for self-government. But for this and many 
other beautiful passages we have no room. We must conclude our 


extracts with a description of the march of the militia against the 
British and Indians. 


‘ The nodding plume that shades the brow of war, 
And hides the deep trench of the warrior’s scar, 
The gilded gorget, sparkling in the sun, 

The beamy splendours of the yet’ran’s gun, 

The shoulder’d epaulette, the prancing steed, 
The flashing sword, that does the dloody deed, 
And all the faun’ral pomp of human strife, 

That makes the very coward scorn his life, 

And the seam’d visage of rough War appear 

A glorious angel—all was absent here; 

*T was the scarr’d front of bloody baleful strife, 

In all the naked lineaments of life. 

No rattling drum its far-heard music made, 

No piping fife, the noiseless march betray’d; 

Each step they take, they pause with watchful care, 
The forest warriors swift and wily are, 

They come like foxes, like gaunt tigers fight, 
And when they flee outstrip the pigeon’s flight; 
Silence and Care that never shuts his eyes, 

Alone can guard against their quick surprise. 


What we have already said is sufficient to show the estimation 
in which we hold this admirable performance. We. consider it as 
one of the. greatest accessions our poetry has received, whether 
we regard the pure taste, the sound political principles, or the 
descriptive talents of its author, and we hepe that the success with 
which he has met in this work, will encourage him to other and 


higher exertions. ‘To be the popular poet of a nation like this, is 


no mean distinction, and to direct the national taste to a source at 
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which patriotism and pure principles may be awakened, is an object 
worthy the labours of any man. 

Many inaccuracies of style may be observed in the poem, which 
are evidently the result of haste, and a want of practice in yersify- 
ing. There is a blot, however, of a more serious nature, and 
which we did not expect to meet with in one who advocates with 
so much zeal and eloquence the common cause of all. We allude 
to the lines in p. 39, 40, on the subject of the Germans of Penn- 
sylvania. The reproach of selfishness and stupidity, here urged 
against them, has been made in other quarters, and gained so. yery 
general an assent, that we must be allowed the liberty of saying a 
few words in defence of so numerous a portion of. our fellow citi- 
zens of Pennsylvania. The German population of this state then, 
we would observe, is almost entirely agricultural, The descend- 
ents of the other nations of Europe are more gregarious in their 
disposition, or less disposed to arrive at the means of subsistence 
by the most honest and independent, though perhaps the most la- 
borious mode of life. Comparatively speaking, few Germans are 
to be found im our great cities, or even im the interior villages. 
We ask, then, in what respect the Germans differ from other agri- 
culturists, that is not to the advantage of the former. They are 
admitted to be an industrious, active, steady and independent race, 
such in short as form the most solid foundation of the wealth and 
security of a state. But they are accused of intellectual dulness. 
If by this it is meant that the German farmers of Pennsylvania are 
inferior in genius and erudition to the same number of men taken 
from our large cities, no one will be disposed to question the truth 
of the position. But we doubt very much whether they would 
suffer in comparison with any other portion of the country popula- 
tion of the United States. The pursuits of agriculture have, as is 
well known, a tendency rather adverse to the. cultivation of the 
mind, though we frequently find individuals breaking forth from 
this laborious employment. Among the Germans, men of genius 
and enterprise are as frequent as among any others. To say no- 
thing of such men as Rittenhouse, and other learned mathemati- 
clans, some of the most ingenious persons in the mechanical arts, 
some of the best classical scholars, and some of the most able 
teachers of the physical sciences, have sprung from the German 
population of Pennsylvania, and we may safely challenge any other 
body of men, of like numbers and pursuits, to produce a greater 
proportion of honest and enlightened politicians. On the score of 
selfishness too, which is another frequent charge against the Ger- 
mans, we believe them to be no less unjustly censured. They are 
occupied, it seems, mainly in the pursuit of wealth. Which of us 
in this country is not? The rich German farmer, it is true, seldom 
indulges in expensive luxuries, or disburses his hard earned gains 
in the acquisition of refinement, but he spares no money in_ the 
education of his children, and is as generous. to others as persons 
m his class of life usually are. The love of glory or distinction 
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may not be the actuating principle of the German farm-house, but 
the domestic virtues, and the kindly feelings of the heart, are more 
frequently found in unison with the simple manners of its inhabi- 
tants.. Nor are they deficient in patriotism, a virtue on which no 
one is more ready to bestow praise than the author of the Back- 
woodsman. By patriotism we do not mean the hollow and noisy 
professions of political wranglers, but a sincere and earnest devo- 
tion to the cause of the republic. When in the autumn of 1814 
the city of Philadelphia was threatened with invasion, and a gene- 
ral gloom. pervaded the country, hundreds of Germans came forth 
voluntarily to:its defence from their remote and secluded vallies, 
where they might have remained in perfect security. Here, in 
many instances, deficient of necessary raiment, they encountered, 
without a murmur, the fatigues and perils of camp duty, and the 
inclemency of the season. Of the thousands who were assembled 
at that season, we have reason to know, that there were no more 
willing and zealous soldiers, none more patient of toil, or more 
faithful ‘to the cause than the German volunteers. Most of them 
were ignorant of the language, and utterly unacquainted with mili- 
tary discipline, but in quickness of apprehension and submission to 
military authority, they had no superiors. ‘The scanty pittance 
allotted by the government for their pay, could have been no re- 
compence to them for their services, and the cause in which they 
were engaged was that of a distant portion of their fellow citizens, 
and in no wise affected their pecuniary interests. We know of no 
purer, patriotism than this. Comparisons between particular por- 
tions of our population are invidious, but if they must be drawn, 
we can only say, that we infinitely prefer the patriotism of the 
Germans of Pennsylvania, with all their imputed dulness, to that 
characteristic acuteness which can find constitutional objections to 
the defence of their country, at a period of uncommon difficulty 


and distress. 





Art. IIl.— Select, Political, Philosophical, and Miscellaneous Wri- 
tings of Benjamin Franklin; published from the Originals; and 
forming volume 3d of the Memoirs of Franklin:—by his grand- 
son; Temple Franklin. 1-vol. quarto. London, 1818. 

N the two articles which we devoted to the first and second 

volumes of these Memoirs, we expressed roundly our dissatis- 
faction with the management of Mr. Temple Franklins We might 
repeat here the upbraidings extorted from us by our unbound- 
ed veneration ‘for the philosopher, and by the reflection of what 
was due to his’ memory from an editor standing towards him in 
such binding and solemn relations. The mortification we experi- 

enced at receiving so imperfect a Biography, and so awkward a 

compilation of Letters, revives at the appearance of the third 

quarto: Our resentment kindles as we read in the preface, that 

‘ with this volume the editor conceives he has faithfully discharged 

his trust, as the conservator of Dr. .Franklin’s literary remains.’ 
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It was only by an elaborate, and skilful edition of all the works of 
his grandsire, that he could-have fulfilled this trust, and answered 
the just expectation of the world. A selection made even with 
the nicest care and, judgment, would, be a very inadequate sub- 
stitute; but the delinquency is incalculably greater, and unsuscep- 
tible of excuse, in the case of one. which has no other sign of 
diligence or concern about it, than the mere distribution of the 
pieces chosen, under some general heads.» Mr. Temple Franklin 
has attempted nothing more in the way»of arrangement; he has 
supplied no dates nor explanations where these were wanted, in 
the compositions which he has reprinted—and he has not been at 
the pains to distinguish for the reader, the portion: of the volume 
previously unpublished. On. this. point, he confines: himself to 
the intimation conveyed in the following passage of his: preface: 
‘ Though some of the essays contained under, the head of ** Phi- 
losophical Subjects,” have already appeared, by far the greater por- 
tion of the contents of this part, (among which are:some of the 
latest and most ingenious of Dr. Franklin’s philosophical writings) 
are now for the first.time printed from his own manuscripts.’ 

There are, however, in the other divisions ofthe volume, some 
things entirely new; and we find much interesting matter which 
is not comprised in the American edition.of , Franklin’s works, in 
six volumes octavo. We should remark of this edition, by the way, 
that it is, nevertheless, palmed upon the public asthe depository 
of the who/e of the philosopher’s writings. We ought, perhaps, to 
point outsome of the shameful inaccuracies and repetitions by which 
the first and sixth volumes of it, recently published, are marked; but 
we can be more agreeably employed for ourselves and our readers, 
in holding communion with the soul of Franklin, than in exposing 
the demerits of his clumsy editors. 

As we glance over the table of contents of this Selection, the first 
consideration that presents itself is the astonishing versatility of 
powers which their variety implies in the author...We are-remind- 
ed at once of the language of the 16th Number of the Edinburgh 
Review, which contains so appropriate and beautifulan oblation 
to. his genius. ‘ There are not many among the, therough-bred 
scholars and philosophers of Europe, who can. lay. claim. to distinc- 
tion in more than one or two departments of science. or literature. 
The uneducated tradesman of America, hasdeft writings that call 
for attention, in natural philosophy—in politics—in political econ- 
omy—and in general literature. and morality.’—-The contrast has 
become, stronger, and the enumeration of topics might be enlarg- 
ed since the publication of the, correspondence of the ‘ American 
tradesman,’ and of the several;physical,essays. and humorous com- 
positions which are brought.to light inthe present volume. 

Mr. ‘Temple. Franklin has excluded from it the more extended 
tracts of his grandsire, such as the Historical Review, and the 
admirable Canada Pamphlet, as well as most of the papers on elec- 
tricity, with which editions and translations, without number, had 
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ndered. al ' Europe familiar. Some few of she 

bulky productions: are dest mitted: among these, we p 
arly regret the historical. Gesatiicion on the Liberty 0 "the 
Press, and the short essay on Government, to be found in the fourth 
volur “4 e of mi American edition. The principles which they so 
co y an elegantly teach, were not, we presume, in unison with 
coger of the the whole, sng his selection is 
abundant, filling about five hundred’ and fifty close quarto pages, 
and ‘any be said to constitute a proud monument for America, 
while it supplies a source of the richest entertainment, and most 
varied instruction for all the world. The mechanical execution, 
the paper and type, are creditable. We sincerely wish we could 
say as much for the volumes of the American editor. 

In noticing the contents of this selection more particularly, we 
shall take them, for the most part, in the order in which we find 
‘them placed. 

- The celebrated ‘ Albany papers,’ form the first article, and are 
followed by the correspondence with governor Shirley, which grew 
out of the British correlate of Franklin’s plan of union. We have 
already spoken of the Albany papers in our review of the Me- 
moirs of his Life. The letters to governor Shirley, bearing date 















in the year 1754, combat the idea then suggested by the British 


ministry, of a tax to be laid on the colonies by act of parliament, 


‘and announce prophetically, the consequences of the attempt. These 
are documents which will be always consulted with interest by the 


historian, and can never be read without admiration of the sagacity, 
spirit, and patriotism of the author. 

The paper next introduced is ‘ the plan for settling two western 
colonies in North America,’ communicated by Franklin, in the 
same year, 1754,—to governor Pownal, and submitted by the lat- 
ter, with a similar one of his own, to the British ministry. The 


American patriot long cherished the scheme of engaging the Bri- 


tish government in the formation of colonies on the Ohio, with a 


view to prevent the growth of the French power in that quarter, 
to protect the interior frontiers of the adjoining colonies, and to 
“accelerate splendid destinies which he distinctly foresaw. In the 








epi aes of this paper, he writes thus: ‘ The great country back of 
Apalachian mountains, on both sides of the Ohio, and between 
ver and the lakes, is now well known to be one of the finest 


i? th PAiibrica, for the extreme richness and fertility of the land, 


the mildness of the climate, &c. From its natural advantages, it 
oubtedly (perhaps inless than another century) become a 
populous and powerful dominion.’ He then proposes that ‘ two char- 
ters be granted, each for some considerable part of the lands west 
of Pennsylvania and the Virginian mountains, to a number of the 
nobility and gentry of Brivain. with such Americans as shall join 
,in'contributing to the settlement of those lands, &c.’ Associa- 








tions were afterwards formed in America and England, for the 


purpose of obtaining such grants, and Franklin connected himself 
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with one of them, consisting of Thomas Walpole, an eminent ban- 
ker of London, John Sargent, and Samuel Wharton, of Phila- 
delphia, and many men of considerable fortune. They presented a 
memorial concerning their object to the privy council, by whom it 
was referred to the board of trade. The board made an unfa- 
vourable report on the petition, contrary to the anticipations of 
Franklin, whose plan for the new colonies when suggested in 1760, 
to lord Halifax, who then presided over that branch of administra- 
tion, had received the highest encouragement. Franklin wrote, 
and adduced in the name of the association, a full, argumentative 
answer, from which we extract the following passage, to show the 
nature of the petition: * Consistent with our knowledge, no more 
than one proposition for the settlement of a part of the lands in 
question, has been presented to government, and that was from 
Dr. Lee, thirty-two other Americans, and two Londoners, in the 
year 1768, praying that his majesty would grant to them without 
any purchase money, 2,500,000 acres of land zn one or more sur- 
veys, to be located between the 38th and 42d degrees of latitude, 
over the Alleghany mountains, and on condition of their possessing 
these lands twelve years without the payment of any quit-rent, (the 
same not to begin until the whole 2,500,000 were surveyed) and 
that they should be obliged to settle only 200 families in 12 years. 
But Dr. Lee and his associates did not propose, as we do, either 
to purchase the lands, or to pay the quit-rents to his majesty, neat 
and clear of all-deductions, or to be at the whole expense of es- 
tablishing and maintaining the civil government of the country.’ 
The report of the board of trade, and the reply of Franklin, be- 
ing voluminous, do not make part of the present quarto, but they 
have been repeatedly published, and are inserted in the fourth 
volume of the American edition of his Works. In the note at- 
tached to them, they are said, with great truth, to be intimate- 
ly connected with our national history, and the answer of Frank- 
lin is properly described as ‘ highly interesting for the variety, ex- 
tent, and exactness of the information which it contains, and the 
foresight which discerned at so early a period, the resources and 
prospects of the western country—even the building and sailing of 
ships on the Ohio, and thence to the ocean.’ We read also the 
following remarks in a biographical sketch of the philosopher, 
given in a well-known British compilation of 1797.* ‘ The argu- 
ments and facts contained in the answer of Franklin were found 
to be so strong, and the deductions from them so forcible, that 
when the petition and the report were taken into consideration in 
the privy ‘council, their lordships decided in favour of the petition. 
It was not often that the privy council decided against reports 
from the board of trade. Lord Hillsborough, who was at this time 
at the head of the board of trade, and consequently had a princi- 


* Biographical, Literary, and Political Anecdotes—by the author of Anecdotes 
of Lord Chatham., 3 vols. octavo. London, 1797. 
VOL. ‘XII. 59 
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pal share in drawing up the report, was so much offended by the 
decision of the privy council, that he resigned upon it. He re- 
signed for that reason only.’ 

We mention this transaction with the more minuteness, because 
a northern reviewer,* observing in Franklin’s correspondence with 
his son, something said of an application to lord Hillsborough, in 
1772, for a grant of 2,500,000 acres of land, and being strangely 
ignorant of our anti-revolutionary history, insists that it could be 
no other than ‘a personal favour’ which our philosopher was soli- 
citing—a favour ‘ inconsistent with severe integrity and disinter- 
ested patriotism!’ If the accuser had not been hoodwinked by 
prejudice, he would have seen, from the size of the grant, the 
extravagance of the odious imputation which he has hazarded. é 
When the true nature of the case, and the great public ends which 7 
Franklin had in view, are considered, when it is recollected that i 
the province of Pennsylvania, which he represented, took a deep g 
concern in the petition, and was to be especially benefitted by its : 
success, all the solemn moralizing of the critic on the occasion, 
must appear little less than preposterous. It is, too, notorious in 
the state of Pennsylvania, that motives of humanity and private 
friendship concurred in animating Franklin in this business. Some 
of the petitioners,—Sargent and Wharton among the number, 
had been plundered of goods to a vast amount, by the Indians 
and French, and the Indians had been brought to consent to a 
cession of land as a compensation, which could not, however, be 4 
made without the sanction of the British government. We find 
Franklin alluding to the circumstance, in his letter to his son, of 
March 13,1768. ‘I shall wait on lord Hillsborough again, next % 
Wednesday, on behalf of the sufferers by Indian and French de- 
predations, to have an allowance of lands out of any new grant 
made by the Indians, so long solicited, and (perhaps still to be so- 
licited) in vain.’ This passage might have led the reviewer to 
more charitable conclusions. 

The remarks and facts relative to the ‘ American paper money,’ 
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which Franklin wrote in 1764, in answer to a report of the board * 
of trade, against it, are inserted by his grandson, and may be still i 


read with profit, after all the more recent and elaborate discussions 4 
of this branch of political economy. The fundamental principles 
are contained in his essay,and stated with the utmost clearness. For 
those who have attended to the bullion controversy, the following 
extract will have no small degree of interest: 


_ If the rising of the value ef any particular commodity wanted 
for exportation, is to be considered as a depreciation of the 
values of whatever remains in the country, then the rising of silver 
above paper to that height of additional value, which its capability of 
‘exportation only gave it, may be called a depreciation of the paper.—~ 
Even here, as bullion has been wanted or not wanted for exportation, 
its price has varied from 5s. 2d. to 5s. 8d. per ounce. This is near 10 
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* See North American Review—for September, 1818. 
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er cent. But was it ever said or thought on such an occasion, that all 
the bank bills, and all the coined — and all the gold in the king- 
dom, were depreciated 10 per cent.? Coined silver is now wanted here 
for change, and | per cent. is given for it by some bankers; are gold 


-and bank notes therefore depreciated 1 per cent.?—The fact in the 
middie colonies is really this: on the emission of the first paper-money,, 


a difference soon arose between that and the silver, the latter having a 
property the former had not, a property always in demand in the colo- 
nies; to wit, its being fit for a remittance. This property having soon 
found its value by the merchants bidding on one another for it, and a 
dollar thereby coming to be rated at 8s. in paper-money of New York, 
and 7s. 6d. in paper of Pennsylvania; it has continued uniformly at 
those rates in both provinces, now near forty years, without any varia- 
tion upon new emissions, though in Pennsylvania the paper currency 
has at times increased from 15,000/. the first sum, to 600,000/. or near 
it. Nor has any alteration been occasioned by the paper money, in the 
price of the necessaries of life, when compared with silver; they have 
been for the greatest part of the time no higher than before it was 
emitted, varying only by plenty and scarcity according to the seasons, 
or by a less or greater foreign demand. It has indeed been usual with 
the adversaries of a paper currency, to call every rise of exchange with 
London, a depreciation of this paper: but this notion appears to be by 
ne means just. For if the paper purchases every thing but bills of ex- 
change at the former rate, and these bills are not above one tenth of 
what is employed [in] purchases, then it may be more properly and 
truly said, that the exchange has risen, than that the paper has depre- 
ciated. Andas a proof of this, it is a certain fact, that whenever in 
those colonies bills of exchange have been dearer, the purchaser has 
been constantly obliged to give more in silver as well as in paper for 
them, the silver having gone hand in hand with the paper at the rate 
above mentioned, and therefore it might as well have been said that the 
silver was depreciated.’ 


The Boston resolutions respecting manufactures, of October, 
1767, which Franklin has, so unjustly, been accused of endeavour- 
ing to bring into contempt, are powerfully and cordially vindicated 
i the article which he published 1 in one of the London gazettes, 
in 1768, under the title of ‘ Causes of the American discontents, 
before 1768.’ His enumeration, in this paper, of the commercial 
restraints imposed upon the colonies, and sundry other grievances, 
is curious in a historical point of view, as illustrative of the fallacy 
of the opinion often proclaimed, that we struggled in our revolu- 
tion, not against any positive oppression, but merely against a de- 
grading and menacing theory. His answer of 1769, to ‘Queries 
trom Mr. Strahan, which were dictated by the British minister, 
is the complement of the article just mentjoned. It denies broadly 
that any act of parliament should of right, operate in the colonies, 
* At present,’ said the courageous patriot, ‘ the colonies consent and 
submit to the supremacy of the British legislature, for the regula- 
tions of general commerce, but a submission to acts of parliament 
was no part of their original constitution. All the laws that have 
been made by parliament for raising a revenue in America, should 
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be repealed. ‘Ihe honour and dignity of the British legislature 

will not be hurt by such an act of justice and wisdom. It is the 
persisting in an error, not the correcting it, that lessens the honour : 
of any man or any body of men. By the present course, the su- Ais 
premacy of the legislature will be disputed and /ost in the dispute. 

The Remarks on ‘ Pownall’s Constitution of the Colonies,’ and 
the ‘ Preface to the Votes and Proceedings of the Town of Bos- 
ton, of 1773,’ are in the same spirit, and in a tone still more irri- 
tating for the British cabinet. ‘The piece which immediately fol- 
lows, in the arrangement of the editor—‘ Rules for reducing a 
great empire to a small one,’ printed in London in the beginning 
of 1774, has a cumulative merit as a satire, an historical induction, 
and a national defence, which ranks it with the most distinguished 
of the compositions devoted to the same cause. We know of 
nothing within so small a compass, superior, we might say, com- 
parable, to it, in the writings of any satirist, whether on the score 
of wit, pungency, or neatness of execution. It argues the utmost 
intrepidity on the part of the author; and, indeed, if we look te 
the tenor of his previous publications in London, as early as 1768, F 
to say nothing of his examination before the house of commons— 3 
we shall find what entirely falsifies, and renders in some degree mon- 
strous, the charge which has been preferred against him of an un- 
due complaisance to the ministry. His Boston accuser, in endea- 
vouring to support this charge by passages of one of his confiden- 
tial letters to his son, in which he relates his civil replies to some 
unmeaning suggestions of the duke of Grafton and lord North, 
about giving him a good place in England, has cautiously ab- 
stained from producing the concluding phrase of the letter—‘ I am 
grown so old as to feel much less than formerly the spur of ambi- 
tion, and if it were not for the flattering expectation, that by being 
fixed here 1 might more effectually serve my country, I should cer- 
tainly determine for retirement, without a moment’s hesitation.’ 

The plan of ‘an act for preventing the emigration of Eng- | 
lishmen to America,’ having been offered in one of the London sal 
newspapers, Franklin, whose Americanism was always on the alert, ’ 
wrote an elaborate essay to discourage the proposed act. The es- 
say is inserted in the first section of this volume, and is remarka- 
ble for its general doctrines on the subject of colonization and 
population. The following passage may serve as a specimen, and 
will be found to contain the principle upon which Malthus has 
built his celebrated theory: 

‘If any country has more people than can be comfortably subsisted 
in it, some of those who are incommoded may be induced to emigrate. 
As long as the new situation shall be far preferable to the old, the emi- | 
gration may possibly continue. But when many of those who at home 4 
interfered with others of the same rank, (in the competition for farms, 
shops, business, offices, and other means of subsistence) are gradually 
withdrawn, the inconvenience of that competition ceases; the number 
remaining no longer half starve each other; they find they can now 
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subsist comfortably, and though perhaps not quite so well as those who 
have left them, yet the inbred attachment to a native country is suffi- 
cient to oyerbalance a moderate difference; and thus the emigration 
ceases naturally. The waters of the ocean may move in currents from 
one quarter of the globe to another, as they happen in some places to 
be accumulated and in others diminished; but no law beyond the law 
of gravity, is necessary to prevent their abandoning any coast entirely. 
Thus the different degrees of happiness of different countries and si- 
tuations, find, or rather make their level by the flowing of people from 
one toanother, and where that level is once found, the removals cease. Add 
to this, that even a real deficiency of people in any country, occasioned by 
a wasting war or pestilence, is speedily supplied, by earlier and more 
prolific marriages, encouraged by the greater facility of obtaining the 
means of subsistence. So that a country half depopulated would soon 
be repeopled, till the means of subsistence were equalled by the popu- 
lation. All increase beyond that point, must perish or flow off into 
more favourable situations. Such overflowings there have been of 
mankind in all ages, or we should not now have had so many nations. 
But to apprehend absolute depopulation from that cause, and call for a 
Jaw to prevent it, is calling for a law to stop the Thames, lest its wa- 
ters, by what leave it daily at Gravesend, should be quite exhausted.” 


The second division of the Selection, headed ‘ American Poli- 
tics subsequent to 1776,’ presents, among several valuable papers, 
one entitled the Retort Courteous, and intended as a defence of the 
States against the imputation of not paying their debts to English 
merchants. It is not contained in the American edition of Frank- 
lin’s works, but is worthy of a conspicuous place among them, for 
the dexterity and vivacity with which the object is pursued. The 
drift of it may be more distinctly understood from the concluding 
phrases: ‘If I have shewn clearly that the present inability of 
many American merchants to discharge their debts contracted be- 
fore the war, is not so much their fault as the fault of the credit- 
ing nation, who by making an unjust war on them, obstructing 
their commerce, plundering and devastating their country, were the 
cause of that inability, I have answered the purpose of writing this 
paper. How far the refusal of the British court to execute the 
treaty in delivering up the frontier posts, may on account of that 
deficiency of payment be justifiable, is cheerfully submitted to the 
world’s impartial judgment.’ We shall make an additional ex- 
tract to serve as a sample of the general complexion of the piece— 
reminding the reader that it ‘was written when the author had 


nearly reached his 80th year. 


‘ Many of the British debts, particularly in Virginia and the Caroli- 
nas, arose from the sales made of negroes in those provinces by the 
British Guinea merchants. These, with all before in the country, were 
employed when the war came on, in raising tobacco and rice for re- 
mittance in payment of British debts. An order arrives from England, 
advised by one of their most celebrated moralists, Doctor Johnson, in 
his Taxation no Tyranny, to excite these slaves to rise, cut the throats 
of their purchasers, and resort to the British army, where they should 
be rewarded with freedom. ‘This was done, and the planters were 
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thus deprived of near 30,000 of their working people. Yet the demand 
for those sold and unpaid still exists; and the cry continues against the 
Virginians and Carolinians, that they do not hay their debts! 

Virginia suffered great loss in this kind of property, by another in- 
genious and humane British invention. Having the small pox in their 
army while in that country, they inoculated some of the negroes they 
took as prisoners belonging to a number of plantations, and then let them 
escape, or sent them covered with the pock to mix with and spread 
the distemper among the others of their colour; as well as among the 
white country people, which occasioned a great mortality of both; and 
certainly did not contribute to the enabling debtors in making pay- 
ment. The war too having put a stop to the exportation of tobacco, 
there was a great accumulation of several years produce in all the pub- 
lic inspecting warehouses and private stores of the planters. Arnold, 
Philips, and Cornwallis with British troops, then entered and over-ran 
fhe country, burnt all the inspecting and other stores of tobacco, to the 
amount of some hundred shiploads; all which might on the return of 
peace, if it had not been thus wantonly destroyed, have been remitted 
to British creditors. But these d—d Virginians, why don’t they fray 
their debts?’ 


Under the head of ‘ General Politics and Commerce,’ Mr. T. 
Franklin has embraced all the writings of his grandsire which 
relate to trade and manufactures, and has furnished some in- 
teresting essays omitted in the American edition of the works.— 
We shall not stop to illustrate our philosopher’s wonderful intui- 
tion, as we may call it, in respect to the true principles of political 
economy. ‘The sagacity of his reasonings and the soundness of 
his conclusions in this department of knowledge, are not to 
be traced to the study of books or the collation of theories, but 
to his own enlarged and penetrating observation, sharpened by his 
perpetual anxiety to improve the condition of his species. | It is 
mdisputable, that he displayed the capacity to reach the highest 
eminence as an Economist, and that his productions, as such, may 
be still consulted with great advantage. We have, in this section, 
a series of shrewd and pleasant remarks, which he wrote with a 
pencil, on the margin of a report of judge Foster in favour of the 
right of impressing seamen in England. Franklin dissents strongly 
from the judge, and will admit neither the necessity nor legality of 
the practice. One of his notes may suffice to convey an idea of the 
manner in which he meets the reasonings of the advocate. When 
the latter observes, ‘ that the restraint upon natural liberty, implied in 
the system of impressment, cannot be complained of otherwise 
than as a private mischief, which must be submitted to for avoid- 
ing a public inconvenience,’ Franklin replies as follows: 

‘I do not see the propriety of this must, The private mischief is the 
loss of liberty and hazard of life, with only half wages to a great num- 
ber of honest men. ‘The public inconvenience is merely a higher rate 
of seamen’s wages. He who thinks such private injustice mus¢ be 
done to avoid public inconvenience, may understand /aw, but seems im- 


perfect in his knowledge of equity. Let us apply this author’s doctrine 
to his own case. It is for the public service that courts should be had 
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and judges appointed to administer the laws. The judges should be 
bred to the law and skilled in it, but their great salaries are a public in- 
convenience. Te remove the inconvenience, let press-warrants issue 
to arrest and apprehend the best lawyers, and to compel them to serve 
as judges for half the money they would have made at the bar. Then 
tell them, that though this is to them a private mischief, it must be 
submitted to for avoiding a public inconvenience. Would the learned 
judge approve such use of his doctrine?’ 


We were glad to find in this volume, the letter, dated in 1785, 
to Benjamin Vaughan, Esq. on the practice of privateering, to 
which place is given in the 4th volume of the American edition 
of the works, and which we could wish to see republished every 
month in our newspapers. We shall proceed to copy some of the 
sentiments of the letter, and in so doing, beg it may be noted, that 
they come from a man not at all addicted to rhetorical exaggera- 
tion, never exceeded in love of country, profoundly acquainted 
with human nature, and who was always far from being disposed 
to put harsh constructions upon human conduct. 


‘ Piraterie, as the French call it, or privateering, is the universal 
bent of the English nation, at home and abroad, wherever settled. No 
less than seven hundred privateers were, it is said, commissioned in the 
last war! These were fitted out by merchants, to prey upon other 
merchants, who had never done them any injury. Is there probably 
any one of those privateering merchants of London, who were so ready 
to rob the merchants of Amsterdam, that would not as readily plunder 
another London merchant of the next street, if he could do it with the 
same impunity? The avidity, the alieni afpetens, is the same; it is the 
fear alone of the gallows that makes the difference. How then can a 
nation, which among the honestest of its people, has so many thieves 
by inclination, and whose government encouraged and commissioned no 
less than seven hundred gangs of robbers; how can such a nation have 
the face to condemn the crime in individuals, and hang up twenty of 
them in a morning? It naturally puts one in mind of a Newgate anec- 
dote:-—One of the prisoners complained, that in the night somebody 
had taken his buckles out of his shoes;—* What the devil!’ says ano- 
ther, ‘ have we then thieves among us? It must not be suffered; let us 
search out the rogue, and pump him to death. 

‘ Methinks it well behoves merchants (men more enlightened by their 
education, and perfectly free from any such force or obligation) to con- 
sider well of the justice ofa war, before they voluntarily engage a gang 
of ruffians to attack their fellow-mérchants of a neighbouring nation, to 
plunder them of their property, and perhaps ruin them and their fami- 
lies, if they yield it; or to wound, maim, or murder them, if they en- 
deavour to defend it. Yet these things are done by christian merch- 
ants, whether a war be just or unjust; and it can hardly be just on both 
sides. They are done by English and American merchants, who, 
nevertheless, complain of private theft, and hang by dozens the thieves 
they have taught by their own example.’ 


Part 3d of this selection bears the comprehensive title of ‘ Mis- 
cellanies,’ and occupies nearly a third of the whole volume. It is a 
rich and. entertaining medley, of which some of the ingredients 
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are new, and these of the finest gusto. The editor has set first in 
order the ‘ Articles of belief and Acts of religion,’ to which Frank- 
lin refers in the continuation of his memoirs. There was already 
before the world superabundant evidence of the truth of the asser- 
tion frequently made, that our illustrious philosopher was a man of 
fervent and habitual piety: But we rejoice particularly at the divul- 
gation of these ‘acts of religion’, as they show not only how 
deeply, but how early the great truths of theology were engraven 
on hisheart. They were written, it would seem, when he was on- 
ly twenty-two years of age, and intended as private devotional ex- 
ercises. We believe it would be difficult to find another instance 
of a man so young, unconnected with any sect, engaged in mechani- 
cal labours, amid the turmoil of a trading community, pressed 
by the heaviest cares—yet retiring within himself to contem- 
plations of the holiest cast, conceiving, under their most im- 
posing and beautiful aspects, and adoring in secret, with the 
lowest humility, the power, wisdom, and goodness of God; earn- 
estly deducing from them the ends and obligations of the human 
being, and framing accordingly formules of prayer and thanksgiv- 
ing- The paper in question, presents Franklin thus employed, 

with nothing of the spirit of fanaticism, or juvenile inconstancy, 
but with a thoughtful and fixed enthusiasm, accompanied by the 
most cheerful views and generous affections. ‘That our readers 
may partake of the edification which it has afforded us, and ap- 
preciate his natural feelings, we shall, without fear of startling 
them by the solemnity of the subject, transcribe that one of the 
‘acts,’ which he calls his ‘ petition.’ 

‘Pre. Inasmuch as by reason of our ignorance we cannot be cer- 
tain that many things which we often hear mentioned in the petitions of 
men to the Deity, would prove real goods if they were in our posses- 
sion, and as I have reason to hope and believe that the goodness of my 
heavenly Father will not withhold from me a suitable share of temporal 
blessings, if by a virtuous and holy life I conciiiate his favour and kind- 
ness: therefore I presume not to ask such things; but rather humbly, 
and with a sincere heart, express my earnest desire that he would gra- 
ciously assist my continual endeavours and resolutions of eschewing 
vice and embracing virtue; which kind of supplications will at the same 
{ime remind me in a solemn manner of my extensive duty. 

That I may be preserved from atheism, impiety, and profaneness; 
and in my addresses to Thee carefully avoid irreverence and ostenta- 
tion, formality and odious hypocrisy,—Help me, O Father! 

‘ That I may be loyal to my prince, and faithful to my country, care- 
ful for its good, valiant in its defence, and obedient to its laws, abhor- 
ring treason as much as tyranny,—Help me, O Father! 

‘That I may to those above me be dutiful, humble and submissive; 
avoiding pride, disrespect, and ier sag »—Help me, O Father! 

‘That I may to those below me be gracious, condescending, and 
forgiving, using clemency, protecting innocent distress, avoiding cru- 
elty, harshness, and ‘oppression, insolence and unreasonable severity,— 
Help me, O Father! 
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¢ That I may refrain from calumny and detraction, that I may abhor 
and avoid deceit and envy, fraud, flattery and hatred, malice, lying, and 
ingratitude,—Help me, O Father! 

‘That I may be sincere in friendship, faithful in trust, and impartial 
in judgment, watchful against pride, and against anger (that momen- 
tary madness,)—Heip me, O Father! 

¢ That I may be just in all my dealings, temperate in my pleasures, 
full of candour and ingenuousness, humanity and benevolence,—Help 
me, O Father! 

‘That I] may be grateful to my benefactors, and generous to my 
friends, exercising charity and liberality to the poor, and pity to the 
miserable,—Help me, O Father! 

‘That I may possess integrity and evenness of mind, resolution in 
difficulties, and fortitude under affliction; that I may be punctual in 
performing my promises, peaceable and prudent in my behaviour,— 
Help me, O Father! 

‘ That I may have tenderness for the weak, and reverent respect for 
the ancient; that I may be kind to my neighbours, good-natured to my 
companions, and hospitable to strangers,—Help me, O Father! 

‘That I may be averse to craft and over-reaching, abhor extortion, 
perjury, and every kind of wickedness,—Help, me O Father! 

‘ That | may be honest and open-hearted, gentle, merciful, and good, 
cheerful in spirit, rejoicing in the good of others,—-Help me, O Father! 

‘ That I may have a constant regard to honour and probity, that I 
may possess a perfect innocence and a good conscience, and at length 
become truly virtuous and magnanimous,—Help me, good God: Help 

me, O Father! 

‘ And, forasmuch as ingratitude is one of the most odious of vices, 
let me not be unmindful gratefully to acknowledge the favours I re- 
ceive from heaven.’ 


After the papers on ‘ religious subjects,’ our editor has brought 
forward the essays of the ‘ Busy-Body,’ which Franklin gave toa 
Philadelphia newspaper in 1728—9. The youth of the writer is 
not betrayed in any part of them. ‘The style is that of a practised 
hand; the train of ideas would imply a mature understanding; the 
humour is characteristic, and we may add, the morality too, which 
we must be permitted to illustrate by a single passage. 


‘ Almost every man has a strong natural desire of being valued and 
esteemed by the rest of his species, but I am concerned and grieved to 
see how few fall into the right and only infallible method of becoming 
so. That laudable ambition is too commonly misapplied, and often ill 
employed. Some, to make themselves considerable, pursue learning; 
others grasp:at wealth; some aim at being thought witty; and others 
are only careful to make the most of a handsome person; but what is 
wit, or wealth, or form, or learning, when compared with virtue? It is 
true, we love the handsome, we applaud the learned, and we fear the 
rich and powerful; but we even worship and adore the virtuous. Nor 
is it strange; since men of virtue are so rare, so very rare to be found. 
If we were as industrious to become good as to make ourselves great, 
we should become really great by being good, and the number of valua- 
ble men would be much increased; but it is a grand mistake to think 
of being great without goodness; and I pronounce it as certain, that 
VOL. XII. 60 
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there was never yet a truly great man, that was not at the same time 
truly virtuous.’ 


These essays of the ‘ Busy-Body,’ would be, perhaps, sufficient 
of themselves to refute the idea thrown out in some of the Eng- 
lish journals, that Franklin, as a writer, was formed in Europe. 
His later productions of the interval between their date and his 
embarkation on his first mission to England in 1757, must, how- 
ever, be deemed conclusive on the point, when they are fairly es- 
timated. We might content ourselves with appealing merely to 
the historical dissertation on the Liberty of the Press, published in 

1737, and which we have already mentioned. Let the following 
extract from it, be taken as a sample of his diction and literary char- 
acter at the age of thirty-one: 


‘King Charles II. aimed at the subversion of the government; but 
concealed his designs under a deep hypocrisy: a method which his pre- 
decessor, in the beginning of his reign, scorned to make use of. The 
father, who affected a high and rigid gravity, discountenanced all bare- 
faced immorality. The son, of a gay luxurious disposition, openly en- 
couraged it; thus their inclinations being different, the restraint laid on 
some authors, and the encouragement given to others, were managed 
after a different manner. 

‘In this reign a licenser was appointed for the stage and the press; no 
plays were encouraged but what had a tendency to debase the minds of 
the people. The original design of comedy was perverted; it appear d 
in all the shocking circumstances of immodest double entendre, obscure 
description, and lewd representation. Religion was sneered out of coun- 
tenance, and public spirit ridiculed as an awkward old-fashioned virtue; 
the fine gentleman of the comedy, though embroidered all over with 
wit, was a consummate debauchee; and a fine lady, though set off with 
a brilliant imagination, was an impudent coquette. Satire, which in 
the hands of Horace, Juvenal and Boileau, was pointed with a generous 
resentment against vice, now became the declared foe of virtue and in- 
nocence. As the city of London in all ages, as well as the time we are 
speaking of, was remarkable for its opposition to arbitrary power, the 
poets levelled all their artillery against the metropolis, in order to bring 
the citizens into contempt: an alderman was never introduced on the 
theatre, but under the complicated character of a sneaking, canting 
hypocrite; a miser and acuckold; while the court-wits, with impunity 
libelled the most valuable part of the nation. Other writers, of a dif- 
ferent stamp, with great learning and gravity, endeavoured to prove to 
the English people, that slavery was jure divino. Thus the stage and 
the press under the direction of a licenser, became battering engines 
against religion, virtue and liberty, Those who had courage enough 
to write in their defence, were stigmatized as schismatics, and punish- 
ed as disturbers of the government. 

‘ But when the embargo on wit was taken off, sir Richard Steele and 
Mr, Addison soon rescued the stage from the load of impurity it la- 
boured under; with an inimitable address, they strongly recommended to 
our imitation the most amiable, rational, manly characters; and this with 
so much success, that I cannot suppose there is any reader to-day con- 
versant in the writings of those gentlemen, that can taste with any 
éolerable relish the comedies of the once admired Shadwell. Vice was 
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obliged to retire and give place to virtue: this will always be the con- 
sequence when truth has fair play: falsehood only dreads the attack, and 
cries out for auxiliaries: truth never fears the encounter: she scorns 


_the aid of the secular arm, and triumphs by her natural strength.’ 


As we look further on in the department of ‘ Miscellanies,’ our 
eye is caught by the beautiful essay on True Happiness, which the 
Philadelphia editor has carelessly printed twice, at the distance of 
a few pages only, in his fourth volume. How excellent in the 
doctrine and noble in the expression, are not the ensuing para- 
graphs, and who, after reading them, will venture to reproach the 
author on tke score of his religion? 


‘ The passions, by being too much conversant with. earthly objects, 
can never fix in us a proper composure and acquiescence of mind.— 
Nothing but an indifference to the things of this world, an entire sub- 
mission to the will of Providence here, and a well-grounded expecta- 
tion of happiness hereafter, can give us a true satisfactory enjoyment 
of ourselves. Virtue is the best guard agamst the many unavoidable 
evils incident to us; nothing better alleviates the weight of the afflic- 
tions, or gives a truer relish of the blessings of human life. 

‘ What is without us has not the least connexion with happiness, only 
so far as the preservation of our lives and health depends upon it. 
Health of body, though so far necessary that we cannot be perfectly 
happy without it, is net sufficient to make us happy of itself. Happi- 
ness springs immediately from the mind; health is but to be considered 
as a candidate or circumstance, without which this happiness cannot be 
tasted pure and unabated. 

‘ Virtue is the best preservative of health, as it prescribes temper- 
ance, and such a regulation of our passions as is most conducive to the 
well-being of the animal economy, so that it is, at the same time, the 
only true happiness of the mind and the best means of preserving the 
health of the body. 

‘ If our desires are to the things of this world, they are never to be 
satisfied: if our great view is upon those of the next, the expectation 
of them is an infinitely higher satisfaction than the enjoyment of those 
of the present. 

‘There is no happiness, then, but in a virtuous and self-approving 
conduct; unless our actions will bear the test of our sober judgments, 
and reflections upon them, they are not the actions, and consequently, 
not the happiness of a rational being.’ 


We pass over the inimitable ‘ Way to Wealth,’ the instructive 
‘remarks concerning the savages of North America,’ and other 
compositions long familiar to the public, to reach a paper, which 
we do not recollect to have seen before. It is dated in September 
1789; aboutseven months anterior to Franklin’s decease, and may suit 
the present times, we think, nearly as well as those for which it 
was written. Of this applicability our readers will judge, by the 
first half of it, which we proceed to copy. 

‘An account of the sufiremest court of judicature in Pennsylvania 
viz. the Court of the Press.—Powkr oF THIS COURT.—It may receive 
and promulgate accusations of all kinds, against all persons and char- 
acters among the citizens of the state, and even against all inferior 
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courts; and may judge, sentence, and condemn to infamy, not only pri- 
vate individuals, but public bodies, &c. with or without inquiry or hear- 


ing, at the court’s discretion. 
‘In whose favour and for whose emolument this court is established.— 


In favour of about one citizen in five hundred, who, by education or 
practice in scribbling, has acquired a tolerable style as to grammar and 
construction, so as to bear printing; or who is possessed of a press and 
afew types. This five hundreth part of the citizens have the privilege 
of accusing and abusing the other four hundred and ninety-nine parts at 
their pleasure; or they may hire out their pens and press to others for 
that purpose. 

* Practice of the Court.—It is not governed by any of the rules of 
common courts of law. ‘The accused is allowed no grand jury to judge 
of the truth of the accusation before it is publicly made, nor is the name 
of the accuser made known to him, nor has he an opportunity of con- 
fronting the witnesses against him; for they are kept in the dark, as in 
the Spanish court of inquisition. Nor is there any petty jury of his 
peers sworn to try the truth of the charges. ‘The proceedings are also 
sometimes so rapid, that an honest good citizen may find himself sud- 
denly and unexpectedly accused, and in the same morning judged and 
condemned, and sentence pronounced against him, that he is a rogue 
and a villain. Yet, if an officer of this court receives the slightest check 
for misconduct in this his office, he claims immediately the rights of a 
free citizen by the constitution, and demands to know his accuser, to 
confront the witnesses, and to have a fair trial by a jury of his peers. 

‘ By whom this court is commissioned or constituted.—It is not by 
any commission from the supreme executive council, who might pre- 
viously judge of the abilities, integrity, knowledge, &c. uf the persons 
to be appointed to this great trust, of deciding upon the characters and 
good fame of the citizens; for this court is above that council, and may 
accuse, judge, and condemn it, at pleasure. Nor is it hereditary, as in 
the court of dernier resort, in the peerage of England. But any man 
who can procure pen, ink, and paper, with a press, a few types, and a 
huge pair of BLacKinG balls, may commissionate himself; and his court 
is immediately established in the plenary possession and exercise of its 
rights. For if you make the least complaint of the judge’s conduct, he 
daubs his blacking balls in your face wherever he meets you; and be- 
sides tearing your private character to flitters, marks yom out for the 
odium of the public, as an enemy to the liberty of the press.’ 

The third section of the department of Miscellanies, is headed 
Bagatelles, and we are told in a brief preamble of the editor, that 
the articles contained in this section were chiefly written by Frank- 
lin for the amusement of his intimate society of London and Paris, 
and ‘ were by himself collected ina small port-folio, endorsed as 
above.” The collection embraced some few inedited pieces, 
which, with two or three exceptions, are worthy of an association 
with such charming effusi@s as the visit to the Elysian fields, ad- 
dressed to Me. Helvetius, the ‘ Dialogue between Franklin and 
the Gout,’ and others which had already found their way into the 
public prints. This true philosopher had the art and almost al- 
ways the design, of couc’*ng a profound moral, in what he thus 
chose to designate as trifles: he could convey the most striking 
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lessons under the forms of the lightest pleasantry. He delighted 
in allegories and apologues of a jocular cast, not more from the 
natural hilarity of his temper, than on account of the greater faci- 
lity which they afforded him of fixing the attention of mankind 
upon liberal principles and prudential maxims. We observe a 
short tale among the bagatelles which we shall quote by way of 
illustrating his benevolent policy, as well as the subtlety of his 
wit. The doctrine implied in what follows, may appear to be 
somewhat too latitudinarian, but Franklin was as ardent as he was 
generous in his zeal for toleration, and anxivusly alive to the ten- 
dencies of the opposite system. | 

‘ A Tale.—An officer named Montresor, a worthy man, was very ill. 
The curate of his parish, thinking him likely to die, advised him to make 
his peace with God, that he might be received into Paradise. ‘If 
have not much uneasiness on the subject,’ said Montresor, ‘ for I hada 
vision last night which has perfectiy tranquilised my mind.’—* What 
vision have you had?’ said the good priest. ¢‘ I was,’ replied Montresor, 
‘at the gate of Paradise, with a crowd of people who wished to enter, 
and St. Peter inquired of every one what religion he was of? One an- 
swered, I am a Reman Catholic;—Well, said St. Peter, enter and take 
your place there among the Catholics. Another said he was of the 
Church of England;—Well, said the Saint, enter and place yourself 
there among the Anglicans. <A third said he was a Quaker;—Enter, 
said St. Peter, and take your place among the Quakers. At length, my 
tarn being come, he asked me of what reiigion I was! Alas, said I, 
poor Jacques Montresor has none. ’Tis pity, said the Saint; | know 
not where to place you, but exter nevertheless, and filace yourself where 
you can.’ 

Some of the compositions in this section are printed, as they 
were originally written, in French, and show that Franklin had 
learned to wield that language with as much ease and almost as 
much power, as his own. The most considerable of them is a 
burlesque, which fills several pages, entitled ‘An humble pe- 
tition preferred to Madame Helvetius, by her cats,’ on the 
occasion of an order issued by the good lady, to drown her 
whole retinue of Grimalkins, for various instinctive depredations, 
Her old friend gives a loose to his playful humour, and amuses 
himself with a series of sarcastic allusions to the affairs of her 
household, and the peculiarities of her literary circle. He rallies 
her upon her general ignorance, her bad orthography, and her 
wretched: penmanship, mixing with his jests the most delicate and 
ingenious compliments. We shall not attempt to make any ex- 
tracts from this performance, because it would be necessary to ac- 
company them with explanations, of which our limits do not allow. 
It must have given infinite pleasure to the parties for whom it was 
intended, and it stands a striking monument of that strong flow of 
spirits, that amiable gayety, the social exhiliration, which no em- 
ployments however grave, no official cares, no weight of years, 
nor decrepitude of body, could in the slightest degree affect. 
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The papers on subjects of natural philosophy, to which part 
IV. of this volume is devoted, occupy more than two hundred 
of its pages. Most of them, as has been said, have the attraction 
of novelty, besides the interest which they possess as the specula- 
tions of a first-rate discoverer and original thinker in science. We 
should be carried too far, if we undertook to give an idea of their 
contents, or to particularize them all. The attention of medical 
men and of general readers, will be drawn to a considerable mass 
of ‘notes and hints for a paper on what is called catching cold,’ 
which appear to us to be highly valuable, and fitted to excite a 
lively regret that the paper was not completed. 

In turning over the leaves of part IV. we were arrested by 
a passage in one of his communications to Dr. Ingenhauz, which 
he seems to have written with the feeling resulting from personal 
experience. It is as follows: 

‘I have now before me your several favours of December 5, 1780, 
February 7, April 7, May 23, and August 29, 1781. I was glad to find 
by the first, that you enjoyed a good state of health, and that you had 
leisure to pursue your philosophical inquiries. I wish you that con- 
tinued success which so much industry, sagacity, and exactness in 
making experiments, have a right toexpect. You will have much im- 
mediate pleasure by that success, and in time great reputation. But 
for the present the reputation will be given grudgingly, and in as small 
a quantity as possible, rmixed too with some mortification. One would 
think that a man so labouring disinterestedly for the good of his fellow 
creatures, could not possibly by such means make himself enemies; 
but there are minds who cannet bear that another should distinguish 
himself even by greater usefulness; and though he demands no profit, 
nor any thing in return but the good-will of those he is serving, they 
will endeavour to deprive him of that, first by disputing the truth of his 
experiments, then their utility, and being defeated there, they finally 
dispute his right to them, and would give the credit of them to a man 
that lived three thousand years ago, or at three thousand leagues dis- 
tance, rather than to a neighbour or even a friend. Go on,, however, 
and never be discouraged. Others have met with the same treatment 
before you, and will after you. And whatever some may think and 
say, it is worth while to do men good, for the seli-satisfaction one has 
in the reflection.’ 


Our philosopher was uniformly sanguine with respect to the 
progress of human knowledge. It was his favourite phrase— let 
no man flatter the age that we have arrived at the perfection of 
discoveries.” When balloons were first tried, some person hav- 
ing exclaimed in his presence— but what are they good for?’ he 
asked in his turn: ‘ And what is the infant just born good for?’ 
There is a letter in this volume to Dr. Ingenhauz, respecting bal- 
loons, from which it is to be inferred, that Franklin took a lively 
interest in the invention, and rather over-rated its promise. 
If his fancy works too strongly in the following phrases, 
it is at the instigation of his vigilant humanity. ‘ This appears, 
as you observe, to be a discovery of great importance, and what 
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may, possibly, give a new turn to human affairs. Convincing so- 
vereigns of the folly of wars may, perhaps, be one effect of it. 
Since it will be impracticable for the most potent of them to guard 
his dominions. Five thousand balloons capable of raising two 
men each, could not cost more than five ships of the line: and 
where is the prince who can afford so to cover his country with 
troops for its defence, as that ten thousand men descending from 
the clouds, might not in many places do an infinite deal of mis- 
chief, before a force could be brought together to repel them?’ 

The portion of these philosophical papers, hitherto unknown, 
recals forcibly the remarks of professor Playfair, concerning the 
others. ‘ The most ingenious and profound explanations are sug- 
gested, as if they were the most natural and obvious way of ac- 
counting for the phenomena; the author seems to value himself so 
little on them, that it is necessary to compare him with others, be- 
fore we can form a just notion of his merits.’ Not the slightest 
indication of self-importance is to be detected in his most lofty 
and original speculations: even his ‘ grand results respecting the 
cause of lightning,’ as they are styled by sir Humphrey Davy seem 
to have touched him only in their relation to the welfare of man- 
kind. Had he descried the great field of discovery to which 
they called the attention of the philosophers of Europe—had 
he foreseen the advances which science is making by means of the 
voltaic apparatus—the theory of whose operation is founded, 
says the eminent chemist just mentioned, on the Franklinian 
idea of an electrical fluid, for which certain bodies have 
stronger attractions than others—we should have had no airs of self- 
complacency; we should have heard from him as in the case of his 
immediate successes—disinterested rejoicings in the increase of hu- 
man knowledge, and unaffected expressions of humility at the compa- 
rative insignificance of its amount. 

It is observed by Playfair, that Franklin’s remarks on fire-places 
and smoky chimnies, are infinitely more original, concise, and scien- 
tific, than those of count Rumford. When the two names are brought 
together, we are led to the reflection, that our country may claim 
the merit of having produced the philosophers who most systema- 
tically and successfully applied physical science to the common 
wants and purposes of life. 

The philosophical theories of Franklin; for instance, those of 
the earth, of light and heat—and all his conjectures in physics, be- 
speak an imagination of the greatest vigour and vivacity. One 
just rising from the perusal of the whole selection under review, 
fresh from the delightful fictions and ingenious illustrations, the 
novel turns of thought and diction with which it abounds, 
will allow him scarcely less of fancy than of acuteness and 
judgment. 

We shall not dilate upon the unequalled perspicuity, the ‘ quick 
and poignant brevity,’ the unremitting vividness, and rch variety 
of his style, about which so much has been said, with such warmth 
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of panegyric, by the Europeancritics, The reproach of vulgarity 
thrown out against it by some of them, appears to us, we must 

confess, to have little foundation; not more, certainly, than exists 
for a similar one against almost any English writer equally volu- 
minous. Coarse terms occur indeed, from time to time, in his 

ractical and familiar compositions; but only, we are inclined to 
think, when they are indispensable, or best adapted for the occa- 
sion, The great English writers of the reign of queen Anne, 
have sinned against delicacy in language in a thousand instances, 
to one that can be proved upon the ‘ American tradesman;’ and if 
we took an example among the more modern authors of celebrity, 
say Mr. Burk or the magnates of the Edmburgh Review, our 
countryman could but gain by the comparison. Franklin is emi- 
nently a moral writer, in every sense of the phrase; he indulges 
in no allusions or imagery, fitted to inflame and vitiate the ima- 
gination; we question whether he any where falls into grossness of 
expression, without having it at the same time directly in view 
- to recommend purity of conduct. 

There is a striking, perhaps exclusive distinction, which may be 
claimed for his writings considered as models of literary ex- 
cellence—it is that this excellence though the effect of early 
preparation of the most laborious sort, was not immediately inten- 
tional; in no one of them, does he appear to have aimed at display- 
ing his powers or acquiring literary fame: We are justified in 


supposing that he would willingly, like Socrates, have confined 
himself to oral discussion and exhortation, had his ends of busi- 
ness or philanthropy been attainable in this course. In an En- 


glish journal, the Eclectic Review, we find him characterized in 
general, inaway which would suit himas an author specially. Frank- 
lin’s predominant passien appears to have been love of the useful. The 
useful was to him the swmmum bonum, the supremely fair, the sublime 
and beautiful, which it may not, perhaps, be extravagant to assert, he 
was in quest of every week or day for half a century, in whatever 
place, or study, or practical undertaking. No department was too 

lain or humble for him to occupy himself in for this purpose; and 
in affairs of the most ambitious order this was still systematically 
his object. Whether in directing the construction of chimneys 
or of constitutions, lecturing on the saving of candles, or on the 
economy of national revenues, he was still intent on the same end; 
the question with him being always, how to obtain the most of 
solid, tangible advantage by the plainest and easiest means.’ 

The paper respecting a plan of studies for the University of 
Pennsylvania, dated in the year 1789, and extant in the pre- 
sent volume, sliews that this apostle of the useful, retained to the 
last, a keen solicitude for the proficiency of his countrymen in 
English composition. It evinces, also, how great was the variety 
and refined the choice of his reading; how carefully he had inves- 
tigated and practised the best modes of forming an elegant style. 
His writings generally afford ample proof that he had an intimate 
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acquaintance with the classical authors of his own tongue, and had 
accomplished himself in all the higher branches of an English 
education. His frequent and happy references to history, both 
ancient and modern, imply a minute knawledge of it, drawn from 
the best sources. It is evident also, that he was familiar 
with the philosophical doctrines of antiquity, and versed in 
the Latin language. His scholarship was not indeed, profound 
or critical; but he had, probably, more than is commonly imagined, 
and enough for his purposes. : 

The absence of alldeclamation, paradox and fine-spun, metaphysi- 
eal morality—of heroics of whatever kind, from his writings, ae- 
cords with his consummate character as a citizen and philosopher, 
Though he took the lead in a mighty revolution, there was noth- 
ing revolutzonary in his temper or doctrines; he has left no line 
that gives the least countenance to anarchy, disorder, or any spe- 
cies of licentiousness. Nothing sets out in stronger relief the su- 
periority of his understanding and the firmness of his principles, 
than his total exemption from the follies and weaknesses of the 
sect of politicians and philosophers, by whom he was sur- 
rounded, during his residence in France. His social, his politi- 
cal, his religious creed, remained the opposite of all that was 
preached by the oracles of the day. He returned to America 
without having admitted into his mind a single ray of the ‘ new- 
born light.” He lived long enough to hear of the first movements 
of the French revolution, and, as we are credibly informed, often 
expressed in conversation, serious alarms for the issue.—His 
letter to M. Le Roy, at Paris, of November 13, 1789, con- 
tains phrases which give an insight into his feelings and opinions 
on this subject. ‘’Tis now more than a year since I have heard 
from my dear friend Le Roy. What canbe the reason? Are you 
still living? or have the mob of Paris mistaken the head of a mo- 
nopoliser of knowledge, for that of a monopoliser of corn, and 
paraded it about the streets on a pole? Great part of the news we 
have had from Paris,.for near a year past, has been very afflicting. 
I sincerely wish and pray it may all end well and happily both for 
the king and the nation. The voice of philosophy, 1 apprehend, 
can hardly be heard among those tumults.’ 

* He who gives glory to his country,’ says an English orator, 
Mr. Wyndham, ‘ gives it that which is far more valuable to it 
than any acquisition whatever. Glory alone is not to be taken 
away by time or accident. It is that fine extract, that pure es- 
sence which endures to all ages, while the grosser parts, the resi- 
duum, may pass away and be lost in the course of time.’ In this 
point of view thus exalted, above all others, in importance, Frank- 
lin was, if we except Washington, the greatest benefactor of 
America. He has won for her more and brighter trophies 
than any other of her sons. Europe has acquiesced, almost 
unanimously, in the pre-eminence of his genius, and virtue, and 
usefulness. ‘To desecrate his name, would therefore, be to despoil 
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his country) of some. of her most precious honours; and the Ame- 
rican who. should attempt it, under whatever pretence, would be 
guilty of a sort of treason and sacrilege. We appeal, yet, to the 
voice of Europe, respecting Franklin, as to that of the proper. tri- 
bunal, upon a. principle conveyed im a passage of one of his letters 
of 1780, to. Washington, which, for its sensibility and dignity, we 
delight in repeating: —‘ Should peace arrive, after another campaign 
or two, and afford us a little leisure, I, should be happy to see 
your excellency in Europe, and to accompany you, if my age and 
strength would permit, in visiting some of its most ancient and 
famous kingdoms. You would, on. this side the.sea, enjoy the 
great reputation you have acquired, pure and free from those lit- 
tle shades that the jealousy and envy of ayman’s countrymen and 
cotemporaries are ever endeavouring to cast over living merit.— 
Here you would know and enjoy, what posterity will say of Wash- 
ington. . For a thousand leagues have nearly the same effect with 
a thousand years. The feeble voice of those grovelling passions 
cannot extend so far either in time or distance.’ 





‘Art. IV.—History, Literature, Arts, and Sciences of the Moors 
: in Spain. 

1. A Concise History of the Moors in Spain, from their Invasion 
of that Kingdom to their final Expulsion from it. By Thomas 
Bourke, Esq. 4to. London. 1811. 

2. The History of the Empire of the Mussulmans in Spain and 
Portugal; from the first Invasion of the Moors to their ultimate 
Expulsion from the Peninsula. By George Power, Esq. 8vo. 
London. 1815, 


’ General History of the Arabs, their Institution, Conquests, Lit- 
erature, Arts, Sciences, and Manners, to the Expulsion of the 
Moors, Designed as an Introduction to the Arabian Antiquities 
of Spain, by James Cavanah Murphy, Architect. Royal 4to. 

London. ‘1816, , 

phy, Architect, Atlas folio, London. 1816, 


[Froin the British Review.] 


™ in Asia, Africa, and Europe, and the expansive power of Mo- 
hammed_and his successors, form one of the most surprising and 
interesting events in the history of mankind. But although the 






“ds, conse yently well known, their successes in the west have 
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Spain, have been sufficiently felt through Europe, to render their 
history an, object of. great interest and research. Excepting the few 
scattered facts related by Marmol, concerning their African con- 
quests, our information respecting them was very unsatisfactory, 
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until M. Cardonne filled up their vacant annals by his entertaining 
History of Africa and Spain under the Govérniient of the Arabs, 
compiled from Arabic Manuscripts in the Royal Library at Paris, 
as well as from Spanish Historians;* and thus communicated to 
Europeans some idea of the conquests, power, literature, and arts, 
of that smgular people. From this work, principally, it was, that 
Florian compiled the Precis Historique sur les Maures, prefixed 
to his romance of Gonsalve de Cordoue; an abridgment justly - 
esteemed for its method, selection, and judgment. 

Such are the materials for a history of the Moors im Spain 
which have hitherto been accessible to Europeans unskilled in 
Arabian literature; and of these materials the authors of the first 
two works which stand at the head of this article’ have liberally 
availed themselves. Mr. Bourke intimates, in his preface, that he 
has consulted Cardonne (whom, however, he doés not once name 
or cite) in his well-written sketch; but our confidence in his state- 
ments is necessarily weakened by the total absence of references 
to authorities. We are, indeed, strongly induced to suspect, from 
a careful comparison of his volume with Florian’s Precis, that 
Mr. Bourke is often as largely indebted to the latter author as;to 
Cardonne. : 

Mr. Power’s work, though designated by the high sounding 
appellation of a ‘ History of the. Empire of the Mussulmans in 
Spain,’ is in truth nothing more than a meagre, ill-digested, and 
indifferently written sketch avowedly compiled from the works .of 
Cardonne, Florian, the Abbé de Marigny, and, some Spanish 
authors. 

In pursuing our inquiries into the Moorish empire in Spain, we 
took up the third article in our list, in the hope of obtaining some 
particulars more interesting and authentic respecting the dominion 
of the Moslem conquerors. of; that peninsulas The causes of the 
failures in preceding writers, who have attempted to illustrate 
this period of history, are perspicuously stated in the -preface. 
‘ Without the means of &ttaining to that primary and purest 
source of information which the records of the, Arabs possess, they 
have, for the most part, successively followed each other im the 
same maze of fable and of error. The writings of the Arabs on this 
topic, it may be further remarked, are seldom to be met with, and 
the European readers of these writings are equally rare.’ ‘It might 
have been added, thatthe dryness and affectation of brevity pecu- 
liar to the historians of that nation, together with the peculiar na- 
ture of the oriental idiom, present obstacles which-no common 
perseverance can overcome. ‘* For these reasons,’ continues the 
author, ‘ it is hoped that the * History of the Mahometan Empire 
in Spain,’ which is either extracted immediately from the most 
approved Arabic historians, or, is compiled, where these failed, 


* Histoire de PAfrique et de PEspagne, sons la Domination des Arabes 
12mo. '3\tomes. Paris, 1765. | { ato 
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from other authorities’ best deserving of credit, will, on account 
of its authenticity, obtain a favourable reception.’ 

Under these circumstances we must be severe critics indeed, if 
we were not to regard with some depree of complacency the work 
now under notice, even if) it. stood in ‘need of our indulgence, 
which in ‘truth it does not. It gre from the preface to this 
work, that the public are indebted for it to the researches of three 
individuals: the: Introduction, which presents a concise account 
of ‘ the éarly history of the Arabs previously to their conquest of 
Spain; having been communicated by the acute and learned his- 
toriahof ancient Greece.’* The first part, containing the political 
and military history of the Mahometan empire in Spain, together 
with a topographical account of ‘Cordova, and the translation of 
the Arabic: inscriptions in the Appendix, has been executed by 
professor ‘Shakspear of the hon. East India Company’s military 
seminary. The remainder of this part, comprising a topographical 
account of the principal seats of the Moorish empire in the pen- 
insula, and the whole of the second part, which treats of the lite- 
rature; sciences, arts, manufactures, and commerce, as well as of 
the: civil and military institutions of the Arabs, were composed by 
Mr. Horne, sub-librarian of the Surry Institution. Of the au- 
thorities'consulted by these authors it is but just to observe, that 
they havé given ample and satisfactory accounts: and every page 
exhibits the reality and extent of their laborious inquiries. This 
volume. is further illustrated by a neat and correctly engraved 
map, showing the principal conquests of the Arabs under the 
Khalifs or successors of Mohammed. 

Last in-order-come the splendidly executed ‘ Arabian Antiqui- 
ties of Spain, by Mr. Murphy, (to which the preceding work is 
designed as an introduction,) who is already advantageously known 
to the public as-the author of a volume of ‘ Travels in Portugal,’ 
and some» very elegant and correct architectural ‘ Plans of the 
Church of Batalha,in the same country, both of which were pub- 
lished.many years before the commencement of our Review. As 
this work, from the interest of its subjects, as well as from the 
style of the engravings, has peculiar claims on the notice of our 
readers,’ we shall let the author speak for himself. ‘ The antiqui- 
tiés,of/the Spanish Arabs,’ he observes, ‘ have for many ages con- 
tinued unheeded or unknown. The annals of past centuries scarce- 
ly deign to mention them; and the’ descriptions of modern pens 
but imperfectly supply the place of the pencil.’ Accurate deline- 
ations,’ so essential to render them intelligible, might have been 
expected from the enlightened natives of the peninsula, some of 
whose artists and. antiquaries have vied with the most celebrated 
of other countries. After the lapse of many centuries, in conse- 
quence of the representations made by the learned Bayer and Ca- 
sirl, the royal academy of St. Ferdinand was commissioned by 
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the Spanish government to send two architects, under the direc- 
tion of a captain of engineers, with instructions to make drawin 
of the Moorish palace of Alhamra and of the mosque of Cordova. 
In the year 1780, after they had been thus employed for many 
years, the joint labours of the three academicians were published 
in a thin folio volume, intitled Antiguedadas Arabes de Espana, 
containing about sixteen plates of Arabic designs, together with a 
few pages of letter-press. Some of the inscriptions in this publi- 
cation were translated by the accurate Casiri. ‘ Such,’ Mr. Mur- 
phy indignantly remarks, ‘ was the greatest progress made to the 
end of the eighteenth century, in exploring the antiquities of the 
polished and enlightened people who occupied the peninsula dur- 
ing a period of nearly eight hundred years!’ 

The interesting but imperfect descriptions of Arabian art, ex- 
hibited in the volumes of some modern travellers as still existing 
in different parts of Spain, excited in Mr. Murphy an ardent de- 
sire to visit them. * He accordingly embarked for that country and 
arrived at Cadiz in May, ia the year 1802; whence he proceeded 
to Granada, through Lower Andalusia. The governor of the Al- 
hamra, desirous that the knowledge of its splendid architectural 
remains should be accurately transmitted to posterity, obligingly 
facilitated the author’s access to that royal palace at all hours of 
the day, while he was employed in the agreeable task of measur- 
ing and delineating its interior works.’ Equal facilities, it ap- 
pears were offered at Cordova, the remains of whose celebrated 
mosque and bridge are delineated in the former part of Mr. Mur= 
phy’s work. ‘ Seven years were unremittingly devoted to these 
delightful pursuits; and since the author’s return to England in 
1809, nearly seven years more have been wholly given to prepar- 
ing for publication the present work.’ 

The high expectations which this statement is calculated to 
raise, we feel ourselves warranted in saying, are fully gratified 
by the execution of the work itself; which, in addition to singular 
delicacy in the style of finishing the engravings, presents a raré 
combination of accuracy and beauty im the origmal drawings. 
That our readers may be enabled to form a correct idea of thé 
achievements of the Spanish Arabs, as well as of their high at- 
tainments in literature, and the arts and sciences, we shall ‘pass 
quickly through Dr. Gillies’ able introductory sketch of their ori- 
ental conquests, as containing a summary of events frequently re- 
corded, and consequently well known; and, having rapidly traced 
the principal epochs in the history of the Moorish empire in Spain, 
we shall offer to our readers some account of the arts, sciences, 
and literature of the Spanish Arabs, of which we have such 
splendid specimens before us. 

The Arabians having overrun Africa, and subjugated its inha- 
bitants to the religion of Mohammed, with the exception of Ceuta 
a strong fortress belonging to the Gothic kings of Spain, extended 
their ambitious views to the conquest of that Peninsula, towards 
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the commencement of the eighth century. The powerful succours 
afforded by the Goths in’the defence of Carthage, it is probable, 
might have provoked ‘the invasion of Spain; the riches of that 
country offered a strong allurement to their cupidity; and the state 
of the kingdom formed an additional temptation to such an enter- 
prise. On the death of Witiza, the Gothic sovereign, Roderic, a 
brave and warlike chieftain, having more influence in the state 
than the children of Witiza, procured them to be. set. aside; and, 
after some commotion,, Roderic was elected king of the people. 
As, the, throne was properly elective, the two sons of Witiza dis- 
sembled: their resentment; and while thev, with some other chief- 
taims}pretended the utmost zeal for his service, they secretly 
cherished the bitterest enmity against him as an usurper. To co- 
operate with this animosity, a secret and virulent enemy lurked in 
the bosom ‘of the kingdom. From the earliest times Jews, mixed 
with Phenicians; had transported themselves to the coasts of 
Spain: at a later period, a great emigration happened of both na- 
tions, to escape the resistless and desolating fury of Nebuchad- 
nezzar. In the wide interval between that Assyrian king and 
Hadrian the Roman emperor, many adherents to the Mosaic law 
had exchanged the poverty or oppression which they suffered in 
the east, for a more honourable condition in Spain. . Thither the 
Roman. emperor transported no less than forty thousand families 
of the tribe of Judah, and ten thousand of the tribe of Benjamin. 
The population and wealth of the Jews had augmented in Spain 
to.an extraordinary degree; but under the latter Gothic kings the 
vexations inflicted on them had also increased in a still higher 
proportion. In the reign of Sisebert, ninety thousand Jews were 
subjected’ to a compulsory baptism: and seven hundred years 
before the establishment of the inquisition, an inquisitorial perse- 
cution had been adopted, and systematically exercised against that 
unhappy people. " 

Such was ,in- Spain the preparation of materials, which the 
smallest spark was sufficient to throw into combustion. In the 
lapse of two centuries and. a half, the Gothic conquerors of that 
country no longer resembled the fierce soldiers of Alaric, who. had 
igeaded Italy, sacked Rome, and, marched victorious from. the 
shores of Scandinavia to those of the Atlantic. Enervated by long 
continued prosperity, they;,had combined with their, primitive 
rudeness of manners the refinements, of the vanquished; their 
youth neglécted the exercise of arms, and the, walls of their cities 
were allowed to moulder in; decay; ostentatious parade, effeminate 
luxury, and amorous intrigue, were alike the disgraceful pursuits 
ef the monarch, and his nobility... ». |, 

‘ It was customary: for the/Gothic nobles }and. chieftams in Spain to 
send their children to the residence of the king at Toledo, that they 
might be employed,in,his,service, be,habituated to the polished man- 
ners of his court, and obtain /his:patronage. When grownup, the so- 
vereign would marry them tovone another, agreeably to the dignity of 
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their parents, give them suitable portions,/and celebrate their nuptials. 
In compliance with this custom, Julian the,governor.of Ceuta, con- 
veyed a daughter of his, who was extremely beautiful, to Toledo: when 
the king beheld her, he was so enamoured of her, that he did not hesi- 
tate to obtain by violence the gratification of his passion when persua- 
sion had failed. With this indignity the lady contrived by a secret letter 
to acquaint her father; who in his rage exclaimed, + By the faith of the 
Messiah, I will annihilate his power, and undermine his feet;’ and 
crossing the straits from Ceuta, though in the midst of winter, he hast- 
ened to Toledo to the presence of king Roderic; who blamed him 
for coming at so unseasonable a time, and questioned ‘him as to the 
cause of his journey. Dissembling his realmotive, he pretended that 
his wife -being seriously indisposed, and desiring greatly to see her 
daughter once more before, she died, had eutreated him to fetch her; 
and that, from his desire to. accomplish the wish of his wife, he re- 
quested the king to allow him to return immediately, and his daughter 
to accompany him. This request, so speciously urged, .was promptly 
granted; and, after shewing Julian much favour, the king delivered to 
him his daughter, trusting that she would conceal what had passed from 
her father. On his return to Ceuta, Julian delayed not to commence 
the execution of his revenge: for this purpose, he hastened to the city 
of Ifrikia to meet the Emir Miisa, son of Nasir, to persuade him to in- 
vade Spain; and after the representations which he made of the riches 
of the peninsula, the temperature of its climate, "ard the abundance of 
its useful productions, as well as of the weakness of the Goths, and the 


internal dissensions prevailing among them, Misa: became eager to 


seize such an opportunity as now presented itself; and formed a treaty 
of alliance with Julian, by which the latter was bound, to join the Mos- 
lems, and to second them. But before Miisa would actually engage in 
so hazardous an enterprise, he first required of Julian toe evince his de- 
termined animosity against his countrymen by attacking them himself. 
To this requisition the count acceded; and haying collected. troops 
from his own government, and embarked them on board two ships, he 
made, at the close of the ninetieth year of the Hijra, a predatory incur- 
sion on the coast of Aljaziratul-l-Khazra.* (Hist. of Mahometan Em. 
pire in Spain, pp. 56, 57.) | 

This expedition being crowned with success, Mtisa’now applied 
to the khalif Al-Walid for permission to invade Spain; who haying 
commanded him to make an incursion into’ the ¢ountry that he 
might previously ascertain its state, Tarif, a Barbar'chi¢ftain un- 
der his command, successfully invaded it, and ‘carried’ off much 
valuable plunder. At the repeated instigations of Julian, seconded 
by these fortunate’ enterprises, Misa commissioned Tarik, another 
of his ‘officers-to proceed to’ Spain with’ an army of nearly twelve 
thousand men; who’ were’ transported thither at Various times in 


merchant vessels procured by count ‘Julian. These forces effected ” 


their landing at the rock of Gibraltar, which ‘has derived its name: 


_* The verdant island: and the termh'seems applicable to either the city of Alge- 
siras, or to that extremity of Andahisia on which Algesiras is situated; for the 


Arabs call a peninsula (such as they may have regarded this point), as well asan 
island, Jazirit. 
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from Tarik.* Sensible of the impending danger, Roderic, who 
was engaged in the north of Spain in carrying on a war against the 
Bascons, immediately advanced southward to Cordova; and ha- 
ving concentrated an immense army, amounting it is said, to 
nearly one hundred thousand men, proceeded to give battle to ‘the 
invaders on the plain near Xeres, in Andalusia, on the 25th of 
July, A. D. 711. The conflict was resolutely maintained on both 
sides, until the right and left wings, in which were the sons of 
Witiza and some other chieftains, fled, as had previously been 
concerted by Tarik: the centre, with Roderic, stood firm for a 
short time; but being panic-struck by some occurrence, the king, 
with the main body of his army, soon took to flight. The discom- 
fiture was total, and Roderic is supposed to have been drowned 
in his flight. Spain gradually fell beneath the arms of the victori- 
ous Moslems, under Misa and other lieutenants, who for about 
forty-five years governed the conquered country in the names of 
the khalifs. A remnant of the Goths, however, withdrew to the 
mountains of the Asturias, under the command of Don Pelagio, 
where they maintained an unequal but ultimately successful con- 
flict with the Moslems, and laid the foundation of a Christian 
kingdom. 

On the subversion of the dynasty of Winahies in Asia, by the 
family of Al-Abbas, Abdurrahman the son of Muavia, who be- 
longed to the former house, fled first to Africa and thence into 
Spain, where he was soon invested with all the power of the 
Arabs in that country; and laid the foundation of the Mohamme- 
dan empire in the peninsula. From that time, Spain was detached 
from the government of the eastern khalifs, and had its distinct 
princes, first under the title of Emirs, and afterwards of khalifs; 
Abdurrahman III. assuming the supreme dignity of commander 
of the faithful, when he perceived how little power the khalifs of 
the house of Al- Abbas really possessed after the third century of 
the Hijra. Some of the successors of Abdurrahman I. were men 
of considerable activity and talents; but the greater part abandon- 
ed the cares of government to their ministers, who invested them- 
selves with absolute authority. At length these khalifs became so 
contemptible, that they were deprived of the crown; and the con- 
sequence was, that such of the Arabs as had power or credit, 
possessed themselves of the sovereignty of those provinces where 
their influence lay, and almost every province had its prince. 
The strength of the Moors being thus divided, they became less 
_ formidable to the Christians, who were not slow in availing them- 
selves of the opportunity thus presented to them of endeavouring 
to obtain the ascendancy in Spain. The latter gained several very 
important victories over them: and, if they had not themselves 
suffered from the same division of power and dominion, and from 
the same conflicting interests and petty jealousies, it is most pro- 


* Jabalu-t-Tarik, the rock or mount of Tarik. 
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bable that they would in no long time have effectually driven the 
Moors out of that country. The Christians, however, continued 
to advance rapidly; and the Moors being reduced to the last ex- 
tremity, called in the Africans to their assistance. Yisufu-bn-Ti- 
safin, the powerful sovereign of western Africa, accordingly 
transported large bodies of troops to Spain; and having defeated 
the Christians under Alphonso, king of Castile, he removed the 
Moorish princes from their governments, and became master of 
Cordova; Seville, Badajos, Granada, and other parts of the coun- 
try. The authority which Yusuf thus acquired in Spain was re- 
tained by his successors, until the subversion of the dynasty of 
Matiina in Africa. 

The revolution thus effected in Spain threatened the Christians 
with the most fatal consequences, from the vast multitude of ene- 
mies which it brought upon them. Allured by the fertility and 
riches of the country, the African sovereigns. poured forth my- 
riads of their subjects to maintain their possessions: but the firm- 
ness and valour of the Spaniards enabled them, notwithstanding 
the inferiority of their numbers, ultimately to triumph over all op- 
position. The civil wars which prevailed m Africa and in the 
little kmgdom of Granada, the last of the Moorish sovercignties 
in Spain, at length termimated the government of the Arabs in the 
peninsula. The city of Granada was surrendered to Ferdinand, 
king of Castile, by Abt Abdillah the last monarch, on the 2d of 
January 1492. The conditions of the capitulation were sixty-seven 
in number; among which, the security of persons and property, 
the due execution of their laws, and the maintenance of the Mo- 
hammedan religion were particularly guaranteed to the conquered 
Moslems. But before six months had elapsed, recourse was had 
to force, torture, and every species of indignity, to. compel them 
to embrace the Christian faith. Irritated by these cruel vexations, 
the persecuted and unhappy people rose upon their oppressors, 
hoping to exact by force what had been unjustly denied to ,their 
supplications. But their efforts were ineffectual: overpowered by 
the superior force with which. Ferdinand marched in person 
against them, they were again obliged to submit; many, hundreds 
were massacred, and fifty thousand were compelled to seek pro- 
tection under the cloak of apostasy, These persecutions were zea- 
lously revived during the reigns of Charles V. and Philip II., the 
immediate successors of Ferdinand; every species of refined 
cruelty being practised for the conversion of the unconvinced 
Misulmans. Notwithstanding this persecutien, it appears. that 
some who had made a compulsory profession of Christianity ex- 
ercised in secret the religion of their fathers; and these, whenever 
detected by the Spaniards, by whom they were most. strictly 
watched, were burnt at the stake. Roused by these vexations, and. 
instigated by despair, the Moors once more ponent redress by 
arms, and amply retaliated their wrongs on the Spanish clergy, 
whom they justly considered as the cause of their sufferings. For 
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about two years they maintained themselves in the Alpujarras 
mountains, whither multitudes had fled, with various degrees of 
success; but were again ‘subdued by the superior power of the 
Spanish monarch, Finally, Philip III. banished them entirely 
from Spain; and the depopulation, occasioned by this impolitic 
and perfidious edict, inflicted a wound on the Spanish monarchy, 
the effects of which, it is said, are felt to this day. Many of the 
unhappy fugitives withdrew to Constantinople, Egypt, and Syria, 
where they settled; the remainder retired to Africa, where their 
descendants still reside. 

The beautiful vega or plain which surrounds the city of Gra- 
nada, though not cultivated to the same extent nor with the same 
ability under the Spanish Arabs, is still one of the most delight- 
ful spots which the traveller beholds. Meadows, cornfields, riv- 
ers, forests and woods interspersed with villas, and bounded by 
mountains whose summits are covered by perpetual snows, while 
their declivities are clothed with vineyards, olive, orange, citron, 
and mulberry trees, are here to be seen in rich abundance; and all 
together present a rare spectacle of luxuriance and beauty. In this 
spacious vale, which is computed to be a hundred miles in circum- 
ference, spring and autumn leave no room for winter; while the 
heat of summer is tempered by the vicinity of the mountains, and 
by the crystal waters which descend from the surrounding heights 
and nourish the trees and plants whose images they reflect. 

Of the various Khalifs, Emirs and sovereigns, who at different 
times held the government of Spain, none were more distinguished 
for their valour, magnificence, and politic skill in the conduct of 
their affairs, than the Khalif Abdurrahman III. and the Emir Al- 
mansur; and as the accounts of these eminent rulers hitherto pub- 
lished are comparatively imperfect and inaccurate, we shall en- 
deavour to make our readers acquainted with their characters. 

Abdurrahman ascended the throne of Moorish Spain, while yet 
a youth, in the year of the Hijra 300, A. D. 912, or 913; his un- 
cles and grand uncle generously preferring his government to their 
own sway. ‘The talents which he promptly displayed showed that 
he was not unworthy of their confidence. On assuming the scep- 
tre,‘he found the country convulsed by intestine revolt: but he 
subdued the rebels, and tranquillized his dominions with such ra- 
pidity, that when he had attained to little more than twenty years 
of age, the Spanish Arabs every where submitted to his sway.— 
He reigned over them upwards of fifty years, during which pe- 
riod he raised the empire of the house of Ummaiya, in Spain, to 
the highest pitch of glory. Perceiving the declining power of the 
eastern Khalifs, Abdurrahman assumed the title Amiru-/-Muminin, 
Khalif or Commander of the Faithful, and the honorary name of 
Annas Lidinillah, or Defender of the true Faith, as well as the 
other appendages of the Khilafat. Though sometimes discomfited 
by the Spanish Christians, with whom he was almost incessantly 
at war, his valour and his genius soon enabled him to surmount 
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his defeats; and at one time his court could boast the presence of 
ambassadors from the Greek emperor Constantine, the son of Leo, 
and from other Christian sovereigns in the north of Europe. 

But it is chiefly as the friend of literature and the fine arts that 
Abdurrahman is worthy of attention. Although continually in- 
volved in war, the sumptuous splendour of his court and edifices 
was superior to any thing which the world had before seen. Not 
to mention his improvements and decorations of Cordova, the seat 
of his government, he caused a new city to be erected about three 
miles distant from that capital, at the request of Azzahra, a fa- 
vourite slave, and called it after her name. Here likewise he built 
a palace of extraordinary grandeur. In these works the most 
skilful architects and masons were collected from Baghdad, Con- 
stantinople, and other parts. In this palace were 4,312 columns of 
various sizes; of which 1,013 were procured from Africa, 19 from 
the countries of the Franks, probably from Italy, 140 were pre- 
sented by the emperor of Constantinople, of extraordinary beauty; 
and the rest were obtained from different parts of Spain. In one 
of the halls of this palace was placed a carved gilt fountain, of most 
curious workmanship, sent from Syria or from Constantinople, and 
surrounded with twelve figures, representing various birds and 
beasts. These figures which were made in the royal manufactory 
of Cordova, were of pure gold, set with precious stones; and the 
water of the fountain flowed through their mouths, But the most 
superb apartment was the saloon or hail of the Khilafat, in which ail 
that gorgeous splendour with which we are so often dazzled in the 
Arabian Tales appears to have been fully realised. Its ceiling was of 
gold, supported by transparent blocks of marble of various colours; 
the walls were of similar costly materials, and in the centre was sus- 
pended the celebrated pearl, presented to Abdurrahman III. by 
the Greek Emperor Leo. In the middle of this saloon was a large 
marble bason filled with quicksilver, and on ‘each side were eight 
doors ‘ hung on arches or axes of ivory and ebony, ornamented 
with gold and precious stones of various kinds, and resting on pil- 
lars of variegated marble and pure crystal.’ On the admission 
of the sun’s rays through these doors, the splendour reflected from 
the roof and the walls was such as to deprive the beholder of sight; 
and when the Khalif wished to surprise or to terrify any one in 
his company, he would order the quicksilver to be put in me- 
tion; the glare from which would: strike the spectator’s eye like 
flashes of lightning, and impress all present with the idea that the 
room was in motion, so long as the agitation of the quicksilver. con- 
tinued. Over the gate of this palace, Abdurrahman placed the 
statue of his favourite Azzahra, after whom it was named, in de- 
fiance of Mohammed’s prohibition of all. human representations. 
The length of this palace from east to west was 2700 cubits, and 
its breadth was 1500 cubits; but, magnificent as it was, it did not 
long continue in its original state, being destroyed inthe disputes 
for the succession among.the descendants of Abdurrahman, in 
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somewhat less than eighty years after its erection. For other par- 
ticulars we must refer to Professor Shakspear’s interesting ac- 
count of the city and palace of Azzahra, which he has given in 
the words of the native historians. 

The expense of these structures exceeds all belief; and when 
to them we add the various costly edifices erected by this monarch 
in different parts of his dominions, we are at a loss to conceive how 
Spain could furnish the means of such extraordinary expenses. — 
The annual revenues of Abdurrahman ILI., the greatest sovereign 
that ever sat on the throne of Moorish Spain, have been estimated 
at 12,945,000 golden dinars, equivalent to more than five millions 
_ and a half sterling—an immense sum at a time when corn was sold 
for six-pence per bushel. 


‘ They were derived first from a tenth of all produce whatsoever, 
which was paid in kind, and secondly from the Almoxarifazgo and the 
Alcavala or Alcabala, two taxes which still retain their Arabic appella- 
tions. The former amounted to twelve and a half per cent. or one- 
eighth part of every commodity which was either imported into the 
kingdom, or exported thence; its collectors were termed .4/moxariffazka. 
The Alcavala consisted of one-tenth part of every species of property, 
when transferred by sale; and a tribute of one-fifth was levied on all 
property belonging to Christians and Jews.: These taxes were levied 
on all the provinces which fell under the sceptre of the Khalifs, whe- 
ther by succession or conquest. Such were the ordinary sources of 
revenue; but in preparing for war, erecting colleges, bridges, palaces, 
or other royal edifices, extraordinary contributions were levied, deno- 
minated gabdellas, which produced considerable sums. How Spain 
could furnish the means of these extraordinary expenses, is a question 
for the political economist to decide. The fact, however, is certain — 
Spain, it has been well remarked, had been the Mexico of the Romans; 
she was more prodigal of her revenues to her eastern conquerors, 
which probably exceeded the united income of all the western mo- 
narchies.. Her population, notwithstanding the devastation of civil 
wars, was on the same grand scale; she boasted eighty great cities, 
three hundred of the second and third order, and smaller towns and 
villages innumerable. Commerce, indeed, seems to have been the 
fund which supplied her treasures, and sustained her population. These 
facts, which are related by Arabian writers, give us a clue to the 
hitherto unexplained magnificence of the Khalifs; and exhibit those 
secret foundations, on which they erected their claims to gratitude from 
the professors and admirers of literature, sciences and the arts.’ (Hist. 
of Mahometan Empire in Spain, p. 304.) 


Of this vast income Abdurrahman appropriated one-third to 
the army, one-third to the treasury, and the remaining third te 
public edifices, of which the city and palace of Azzahra were the 
principal. 

Yet, notwithstanding all the magnificence of this great monarch, 
in a memorial written by him, and found after his death, he men- 
tions the days on which he had experienced pure happiness to 
amount to no more than fourteen. ‘ Note this,’ (says the Arabian 
historian), ‘ thou man of understanding, and mark how small a 
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portion of real happiness the world affords even in the most favour- 
able circumstances! The Khalif Annasir, the heir of prosperity, 
found, in a reign of fifty years seven months and three days, only 
fourteen days of undisturbed enjoyment.’ 

Our notice of Muhammad-bn Aby Aamir, better known by the 
appellation of the Emir Almansur, must be more concise. Having 
been raised to high dignity by the favour of Alhakain, the son and 
successor of Abdurrahman III., on the accession to the throne of 
his grandson Hisham, then a youth of only nine years of age, this 
minister removed every one from the person of his sovereign that 
might oppose his ambitious views; and, having secured the army 
in his interest, he forcibly removed Hisham from the throne. Thus 
possessed of sovereign power, he maintained all the greatness of 
the Khalifs without the support of their prerogatives, and caused 
himself to be addressed in the royal style. Public imstructions, 
proclamations, and commands, were issued in his name, which was 
impressed on all the coins and seals of state; prayers were offered 
up for him in the mosques, after those for the Khalif; he appointed 
his own ministers, and organized his own armies; so that in short, 
no appendage of royalty was left to the feeble Hisham, except the 
mention of his name in the public prayers. 

His dominion being thus firmly established at home, Almansur 
in person led his armies into the field; and during a successful 
reign of twenty-six or twenty-seven years, he 1s recorded to have 
fought fifty-six battles in Spain or in Africa, without a single fai- 
lure in any military enterprise, or the defeat of a single detach- 
ment of his army. Many are the anecdotes related of the strict- 
ness with which this prince caused justice to be administered, and 
of the astonishing subordination he introduced into his army.— 
Happening, it is said, one day to perceive a sword glitter at an im- 
proper time in the furthest part of the field, he immediately com- 
manded the man who had drawn it to be brought before him; and, 
regardless of his excuses, ordered the culprit to be mstantly deca- 
pitated, and his head to be exhibited throughout the army, procla- 
mation being at the same time made of his offence. F 

Amidst.all the vicissitudes which characterize the successions 
to the throne of Moorish Spain, in common with the oriental 
thrones, nothing excites our astonishment more than the uniform 
attention bestowed by the contending rivals for sovereignty on the 
promotion of literature and the fine arts. The first Mohammedan 
sovereigns in the East, indeed, were too fully occupied in the es- 
tablishment and extension of their religion, to afford much effec- 
tual aid to literature: yet, in the early years of Islamism, the vag- 
rant offspring of the desert had magnanimity and refinement 
enough to found some of the greatest cities in the world; and, in 
proportion as their religion was disseminated and their empire was 
extended by conquest, the aversion of the Moslems from literary 
pursuits became gradually relaxed. Our limits forbid us to trace 
the interesting sketch of Arabian literature in the East, which is 
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presented to us in the ‘ History of the Mahometan Empire in 
Spain;’ let it suffice to remark, that its golden age was during the 
reigns of the Khalifs Almansur, Harun Arrashid, and Al-Mamun; 
and that, while the Khalifs of Baghdad promoted learning in every 
possible way, the Khalifs of Cordova, as soon as time and policy 
had cemented their conquests applied themselves with equal dili- 
gence and success to the cultivation and diffusion of letters and 
the sciences. We have distinct accounts of not fewer than seven- 
teen celebrated colleges, besides public academies and schools, that 
flourished under the dominion of the Arabs in Spain; among 
whom literature and philosophy found an asylum at the period 
when ignorance and barbarism generally prevailed throughout the 
Roman empire; and, by a singular revolution in the history of 
nations, Europe became indebted to the mortal enemies of her re- 
ligion and arms for the first lessons of science and learning. 

The Arab monarchs of Spain not only formed splendid libraries 
for their own use, but also founded and endowed them in all the 
principal cities of their respective kingdoms. Among the royal 
libraries, that of the Khalif Alhakam, one of the most liberal en- 
couragers of literature in Spain, is peculiarly distinguished. He 
engaged merchants to collect books for him in distant countries at 
a boundless expense, and employed in his own palace all the most 
eminent illuminators, copyists, and binders of books. In the 
knowledge of biography, history, and genealogy, this monarch 
eminently excelled: and his library, which consisted of four hun- 
dred thousand volumes, was not formed for idle ostentation. They 
were carefully examined by the Khalif, who wrote in most of them 
the genealogies, births, and deaths of their respective authors.— 
The example of the sovereign of course influenced his subjects: 
hence the city of Cordova, the seat of his empire, possessed a 
greater abundance of books and book collectors than any other city 
of Spain. Of this passion for books an amusing instance is re- 
corded, from the historian Alkharazamy, which has not, we think, 
been exceeded by any modern bibliomaniac. 

‘ During my residence in Cordova,’ says he, ‘I attended the book- 
market for a considerable time, in the hope of finding a certain work, 
which I was very anxious to obtain; and, at length, to my greaf joy, it 
presented itself in an elegant hand, with an appropriate commentary. I 
then bid for it, and kept encreasing my bidding; but still it returned to 
the crier,* though the price was excessive. Surprised at this, I asked 
the man to show me who had outbid me for this book, at asum so much 
beyond its worth: and he pointed out a person in the dress of a magis- 
trate; to whom, on approaching, I said, may God exalt his worship the 
Doctor! if you are desirous of this book, I will relinquishit; for, through 
our mutual biddings, the price is much above its value. He replied, ¢ I 
am no doctor, neither do I know what the book contains; but 1 am 
anxious to complete a library which I am forming, that I may appear 


* ¢ Evidently a vendor, similar to the modern auctioneers, and this sale must 
have been conducted on the principles of an auction.’ 
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respectable among the chiefs of the city: and,as there yet remains a va- 
cant place capable of holding this book, which ‘is beautifully written 
and elegantly bound, I admire it and care not how high I raise its price; 
praise to God for the means he has been pleased to grant me, which are 
not small!’ Being at last induced to abandon the competition, I said, 
Well! means are not abundant, except witb one like thee; and, accord- 
ing to the proverb, “ he gives away the nut who has no teeth,” I, whe 
am not ignorant of the contents of this book, and wish to make some use 
of it, having but scanty means, am of necessity debarred from possess- 
ing it.’- (Hist. of Mahom. Emp. in Spain, p. 164.) 

There is an interesting account, in pp. 215—219 of the work 
just cited, relative to the organization of the Arabian universities, 
and the course of studies pursued there, together with their modes 
of granting degrees. It corresponds in so many particulars with 
those which now obtain in our modern universities, as to afford 
some countenance to the conjecture of the Abate Andres and other 
learned antiquaries, that the modern system of university edu- 
cation is to be added to the many other valuable improvements 
for which Europe is confessedly indebted to the Arabs. 

Among the studies pursued by this people, grammar and rhet- 
oric were cultivated with singular care by all who aspired to li- 
terary honours and distinction. ‘The Arabs boasted highly of the 
antiquity of their language, which is unquestionable: its copious- 
ness, alike incontestable,* was the object of their pride; and, ac- 
cording to their elevated ideas, no uninspired mortal was ever a 
complete master of Arabic. It is no wonder, therefore, that their 
writers on language, grammar, and rhetoric, were more numerous 
than all those of ancient Greece put together. Poetry, however, 
was a far more favourite object of study with the Arabs; and the 
distinguished honours and more substantial pecuniary rewards be- 
stowed on the most eminent poets (many pleasing instances of 
which are recorded in the work now under consideration), will 
sufficiently account for the unremitting ardour with which it was 
cultivated. But, of all the various species of poetical composition, 
to which the Arabs directed their attention, the didactic appears 
to have been most popular: hence we find that they wrote, in 
verse, treatises on grammar, theology, rhetoric, and even on the 
abstruse sciences, with as much facility as in prose. Amid all this 
variety, it is a curious circumstance that they have not a single 
poem that is strictly dramatic (unless we dignify with that appella- 
tion a few dialogues in rhyme), or epic. But the absence of epic and 
dramatic poesy is abundantly compensated to the Arabs by their 
invention of a kind of composition, which partakes of the nature of 
the epopeia, and is with them a substitute for theatrical represen- 
tations. It is to their creative fancy, to their brilliant and rich 
imagination, that we owe the Alzf Lila Va Lilin, or Arabian Nights’ 


* Of the copiousness of this language our readers may form some idea, when 
they learn, that it possesses 80 synonymes for honey, 200 for a serpent, 500 for a 
hon, and 1000 for a sword. : 
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Entertainments, of which, unhappily, a small portion. only has come 







‘down to our times. Allied to te interesting tales are the fables 


of Lokman, a celebrated sage, who is supposed to have been con- 


temporary with David and Solomon; and the good sense, and 


stitine morality of whose fables bear so great a resemblance to 
‘those of Asop, that it is to this day a question, whether the latter 
did not derive his fables from an oriental source, if indeed A:sop 
and Lokman be not the same person. 
wh graphy, statistics, numismatics, chronology, and, in short, 
‘branch of history was cultivated with great avidity. Each 
if had his respective historiographer; and there is extant an 
acs number of universal histories, annals, and chronicles, be- 
sides histories of particular kingdoms, provinces, and towns; and, 
in short, books of reference of every possible description, which 
facilitate labour, while they gratify the researches of the curious. 
Of the most eminent Spanish-Arab historians, we have some ac- 
counts given in the work before us; but there is one who has a 
special claim to notice, since all the writers on Mohammedan 
Spain are deeply indebted to him for important facts; we mean 
Lisanuddin Abu Abdillah Assalmany, usually called Ibnu-l Kha- 
tib, and by modern writers Alkhatib. 
‘ This illustrious writer was descended froma noble family, and was 
born A. H. 713. A. D. 1313, He was deeply versed in every branch 
of science, but excelled in the depth and accuracy of his knowledge of 








historical events. Promoted by the favour of several kings of Granada, 
he filled the highest offices for many years with great celebrity. To- 


wards the close of his life, however, he experienced a great reverse of 
fortune; having been accused of treason, he was thrown into prison by 
order of Ibnu-l Ahmar, and was there put to death, A. H. 776. A. D. 
1374: leaving behind him numerous proofs of his learning and talents. 
In the list of his works (forty-one in number, some of them consisting 
of many volumes) scarcely any topic in the useful or elegant arts is 
left untouched. Rhetoric and poetry, the art of love and of medicine, 
the veterinary art, political economy and history, alike exercised his 
prolific pen. His historical works are deservedly admired, and ac- 
cording to the custom of the Arabs, they are distinguished by titles 
which to the chastised ear of an European, sound not a little oddly.— 
Thus, besides his Universal iLibrary, of whose eleven parts (devoted 
to the biography of eminent Spanish Arabian authors) five only remain, 
we have a History of Granada, intituled 4 Specimen of the full Moon; 
his Chronology of the Khalifs and Kings of Africa and Spain, has the 
lofty appellation of the Silken Vest embroidered with the Needle; his 
lives of eminent Spanish Arabs, who were celebrated for their learning 
and piety, are termed Fragrant Plants; a tract on Constancy of Mind 
is Approved Butter; and, to mention no more, a treatise on the choice 
of sentences, is designated Pure Gold.’ (Hist. of Mahom. Emp. in 
Spain, p. 243.) 

While, however, the Spanish Arabs culti ite literature 
with the greatest attention, they were not the less ardent in the 
study of pultossiphiy the mathematics, and all the other exact sci- 
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ences. These indeed they derived chiefly from the Greeks; and 
by the aid of translations from the Greek writers they made no in- 
considerable progress in the study of philosophy, especially that 
of Aristotle, many of whose writings became first known to Euro-+ 
peans from the Latin versions of the Arabic translations of his 


Greek writings. In botany, medicine, and pharmacy, their attain- . 


ments are allowed to have been respectable. The celebrated na- 
turalist Abilrihan Albiruni (who flourished in the early part of the 
tenth century) travelled through India for the space of forty years, 
to observe the nature and properties of the things he has described; 
and Ibn al Beithar, the Tournefort of the Arabs, travelled over 
every part of Europe, Asia, and Africa; in quest of botanical in- 
formation, and is said to have inspected and touched every thing 
that was valuable in the three kingdoms of nature. ‘To the Arabs 
also we owe the first application of chemistry to medicine; and the 
numerous pharmaceutical and chemical terms, which still exist, 
sufficiently attest the originality of their discoveries in the science 
of chemistry, of which they may be considered as the inventors. 
But their chemical knowledge was often misapplied and perverted; 
and hence originated the visionary study of alchemy, with all its 
magical fooleries, which continued for so many centuries to occupy 
and elude the attention of mankind. 

In anatomy and surgery the Arabians never attained any re- 
markable proficiency; as the tenets of Islamism forbad them to 
attempt dissections. But in adopting and introducing into Eu- 
rope the Indian mode of numeration (so constantly misnamed 
Arabic figures), they have conferred an incalculable benefit on 
mathematical science; and though the Arabs were not the inven- 
tors of algebra, yet they improved considerably upon the labours 
of their Grecian masters; and their versatile muse disdained not 
to sing the wonders, and to deliver the first principles of that sci- 
ence in verse. In optics and geometry their attainments were also 
respectable; but trigonometry is under peculiar obligations to this 
people, who imparted to it that form which it still retains: and all 
the modern historians of astronomy have done ample justice to 
the variety, extent, originality, and importance of their researches. 
Their jurisprudence and theology require only a brief notice; be- 
ing derived from one common source, the Koran. The study of 
those sciences was not unfrequently pursued together, and an ex- 
tensive acquaintance with them was indispensably necessary to all 
who aspired to fill distinguished offices in the state. 

We must regret that the nature of our Journal compells us to 
pass by the interesting sketches of Arabian agriculture and gar- 
dening, of their high proficiency in which, it must suffice to ob- 
serve, that numerous vestiges séz// remain in the peninsula. The 
Spaniards are indebted to the Moors, who were expelled from 
their country with such base perfidy in the reign of Philip IV., for 
the introduction of rice, the sugar-cane, and manufacture of sugar 
¢which have since been so successfully introduced into America), 
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saffron. spinach, the Safary peach, and that infinite variety of other 
fine fruits which are now considered as almost indigenous in the 
peninsula, whence the use and culture of many of them have gra- 
dually been dispersed throughout Europe. 

In the working of mines and metals the Spanish Arabs had 
made some progress; and as chemistry taught them the powers 
and uses of gunpowder, so are we indebted to them for the first 
casting of cannon. Their manufactures of iron and steel were 
considerable, and the latter were so excellent, that the swords of 
Granada were preferred, especially by the Africans, to all others 
in Spain. The manufactures of silk and cotton were introduced 
into that country by the Moors, to whom we are probably indebted 
for the introduction of dyeing black with indigo. With the use 
of cochineal they were well acquainted; and of their progress in 
the manufacture of porcelain we have abundant evidence in the 
glazed tiles which form a distinguished ornament of the Alhamra, 
and particularly in two superb vases, which are still preserved in 
that magnificent palace, and form the subjects of two beautiful en- 
gravings in the * Arabian Antiquities of Spain.’ ‘They are richly 
enamelled with gold and azure foliages and characters. But the 
manufacture in which the Spanish Arabs pre-eminently excelled 
was that of tanning, currying, and dyeing leather; which, though 
now lost to Spain by the expulsion of the Moors, has by them been 
carried to Fez, where great numbers of them settled, and to crown 
the catalogue of our obligations to the’ Spanish Arabs, it only re- 
mains that we give to them the honour they so justly claim of in- 
troducing the manufacture and use of paper from Arabia into 
Western Europe. 

The progress of commerce in Arabian Spain was commensurate 
with that of literature and the sciences; but its most prosperous 
period was during the reign of the renowned Abdurrahman III. 
Khalif of Cordova. 

* Of their internal traffic no particulars have been recorded that 
ean enable us to form any correct estimate of its extent and im- 
portance: but their foreign commerce was distributed into various 
channels, which brought an incredible flow of wealth into their 
country. Gold, silver, copper, raw and wrought silk, sugar, cochi- 
neal, quicksilver, pig and cast iron, olives,* and especially their 
woollen manufactures, were the most lucrative articles of exporta- 
tion. To these must be added ambergris, yellow amber, load- 
stones, antimony, talc, marcasites, rock crystal, oil, sugar, sul- 
phur, saffron, ginger, myrrh, and various other drugs,—corals 
fished on the coast of Andalusia, pearls obtained from that of Ca- 
talonia, rubies, of which two mines had been discovered in the 
vicinity of Malaga and at Beja, and also amethysts procured from 


* ¢ Seville was the principal mart for olives under the Moorish dominion in 
Spain; and so cxtensive was the trade in this article, that in the Axarafe or olive 
plantations with which that city was surrounded, the number of farm-houses and 
olive-presses amounted to one hundred thousand.’ 
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a mine near Carthagena. All these last enumerated articles, though 
inferior in value and quantity to the other exports, nevertheless 
produced clear and ample returns. Barbary, Egypt, and the east, 
were the countries with which they principally carried on their 
extensive commerce. Throughout Africa the Spanish arms, raw 
and wrought silks, and woollen cloths of various colours, were in 
very great demand; and with Egypt they bartered their different 
exports, to a still greater amount, for such commodities as were 
in the greatest request in Spain. and the luxuries of India were 
brought from Alexandria to Malaga, to supply the wants of the 
court. In this lucrative commerce, which was almost entirely con- 
ducted by the Jews, Almeria, Barcelona, and Valencia, chiefly 
participated: and these places, under the Moorish dominion, were 
as eminent emporia as the Hanse Towns. In the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries the port of Almeria was principally celebrat- 
ed; and in the fourteenth century the trade of Barcelona was im- 
mense. ‘That city had armed vessels for protecting the coasts of 
Catalonia, and the safety of her commerce; she had a factorv on 
the Tanais, where a consul resided, who in 1397 offered presents 
to Timir, or Tamerlane. At the period now referred to, the 
Arabs had a numerous marine; their ships were built from the 
woods and forests of Spain; and they are said to have possessed 
upwards of one thousand merchant vessels. But the immensity of 
their traffic with the east is scarcely to be conceived. From mo- 
tives of policy, the khalifs of Cordova endeavoured to preserve 
amicable relations with the Greek emperors, witn a view to check 
the enterprises of the khalifs of Damascus; who ceased not to re- 
pine at the dismemberment of their empire by Abdurrahmin I. 
All the ports of the Grecian dominions were open to the Spanish 
traders, who brought rich cargoes of merchandize, adapted to the 
calls of that refined luxury by which the court of Constantinople 
was then distinguished.’ (Hist. of Mahom. Empire in Spain, p. 
271, 272.) 

It will readily be conceived that the profits, derived from these 
successful speculations must have been prodigious; and that, 
while they afforded ample remuneration to the merchants, the 
customs and other duties imposed would yield an ample revenue 
to the sovereigns. By these principally the khalifs appear to have 
been enabled to raise those magnificent edifices, the mosque and 
bridge at Cordova, the Alhamra and Generaliffe at Granada, with 
all their various splendid ornaments, which after the lapse of 
nearly ten centuries still continue to excite the astonishment and 
delight of the inquisitive traveller, and of which we are now to 
present our readers with a brief account from Mr. Murphy’s 
splendid * Arabian Antiquities of Spain.’ 

I: The Mosque of Cordova was begun by Abdurrahman I. and 
finished by his son and successor Hishzm: subsequent khalifs of 
Cordova enlarged the building as often as the increase of popu- 
lation required, until it assumed the general form in which it now 
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appears. This noble specimen of Arabian architecture is of a 
quadrangular form, 620 feet in length from north to south; and 
440 feet in breadth from east to west: it was originally surround- 
ed by four streets, which were designed to prevent any other 
building from coming in contact with it. Of the twenty-one doors 
which it is said originally to have had, five only are now remain- 
ing; they were all covered with the ‘choicest Andalusian brass 
plates, in the greatest profusion, and of the most delicate work- 
manship. Nineteen aisles, each about 340 feet in length, by four- 
teen in breadth, ran parallel from north to south; and a similar 
number, not quite so broad, extends from east to west. These 
aisles are formed by an immense number of columns, the arrange- 
ment of which produces a very striking effect, and must have been 
still more magnificent before the building underwent any altera- 
tions. After the conquest of Cordova, in 1236, St. Ferdinand 
converted the mosque into a cathedral; and it preserved its an- 
cient plan until the time of the emperor Charles V. In the year 
1528 the Spaniards began to disfigure its symmetry by modern 
erections, which continued to be added by the chapter of: the ca- 
thedral in succeeding reigns, regardless of all the remonstrances 
made at different times by the lovers. of the arts, and even by 
royalty itself. By this injudicious scheme, both the Moorish and 
Christian architectures are deprived of every thing like unity of 
design. The noble Gothic choir, erected in the centre of the edi- 
fice, were it in any other church, would deserve great praise for 
the grandeur of its plan, the loftiness of its dome, the exquisite 
carving of the stalls, and the elegance and high finishing of the 
arches and ornaments: but, placed as it now is in the middle of 
the Arabian structure, it destroys all congruity, and renders con- 
fused every idea of the original general effect of the building. 
This perversion of taste, however, were pardonable, if the Spanish 
clergy had contented themselves with erecting no other additions: 
but the passion for alteration, once indulged, knew no bounds. 

‘ Hence,’ says Mr. Murphy, ‘ many are the chapels erected in vari- 
ous parts between tie pillars; which indeed form so many distinct 
churches in the midst of the old cathedral, interrupt the enfilade, and 
block up the passage. In one place, columns have been removed, in 
order to adorn these same chapels: in another, we are credibly inform- 
ed, fiieces of the beautiful timber-work, that sufifiorts the roof, have 
been taken away for the fiurfose of making musical instruments, esfie- 
cially guitars, for which use this kind of wood has been recommended, 
as being freculiarly proper!!! It may readily be conceived, how much 
vile spoliations as these, repeated too for successive centuries, must 
have altered the original simplicity of the mosque; yet, notwithstand- 
ing all these impediments, the spectator cannot fail to be struck with 
admiration, on beholding the interior of this magnificent structure, in 
which the oriental style is every where.the prevailing characteristic. 
No coufi-d’eil, it has justly been remarked, can be more extraordinary 
than that taken in by the eye, when placed in such parts of the church 
as afford a clear view down the aisles at right angles, uninterrupted by 
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Shapels and modern erections. Equally wonderful is the appearance, 
when the spectator looks from the points, which present to him all the 
rows of columns and arches in an obijique line.’ (Arabian Antiq. of 
Spain, p. 2.) 

Each of the four fronts of this edifice exhibits low walls, re- 
marxable for their solidity, which are crowned with crenated ‘bat- 
tlements: and each front differs trom the other by its height and 
ornaments. But, to form any correct idea of the peculiar genius 
of Moorish architecture, it is necessary to inspect Mr. Murphy’s 
highly finished general view of the interior of the Mosque at 
Cordova. 

But, splendid and imposing as our readers will readily conceive 
the mosque at Cordova to have been, it falls greatly short of the 
architecture and ornaments of the Zancarrom: or sanctuary of the 
Koran; on which all the skill and taste of the Moors appear to 
have been lavished in the richest profusion. An elevation of the 
gate or entrance door of this sanctuary is given by Mr. Murphy, 
to which we must refer our readers, and to its corresponding de- 
scription, in order that they may form a correct idea of the gor- 
geous beauty of the Zancarron; which, when illuminated on cer- 
tain high festivals of the Moslems, must have surpassed every 
thing which we can possibly conceive of splendour or magnifi- 
cence. In this sanctuary, as well as in other parts of the mosque, 
(and we may also state, to avoid repetition, throughout the pa- 
laces of Alhamra and the Generaliffe) there are numerous inscrip- 
tions in Ciific characters,* which are faithfully delineated by Mr. 
Murphy, and translated by Mr. Shakspear, and present some of 
the finest specimens of that style of writing which we have ever 
seen. 

2. The Bridge of Cordova was erected by the Moors, on the 
site of a moon ancient structure, over the Guadalquivi ir, in the 
year of the Hijra 101, A. D. 720 or 721: it is a noble edifice, 
1000 feet in length and 22 feet 8 inches within the parapet. The 
passage over the bridge is a straight line from one end to the 
other; the arches are sixteen in number; and the buttresses are 
stated to be much stronger and better adapted for similar pur- 
poses, than the modern tri-lateral cutwsters. The durability of 
these buttresses is not a little worthy of note: for nearly eleven 
centuries have they withstood the rapid floods of the Guadal- 
quivir, without sustaining ahy material injury. 

3. Lhe royal Palace and Fortress of Alhamra, at Granada, all 
travellers who have visited it concur in stating to be, even in its 
present comparatively neglected state, one of the noblest speci- 
mens of human art. Mr. Murphy has appropriated to it seventy- 
nine engravings, which consist of views of the building in general, 


* The Ciific characters are an improvement of the old characters in use among 
the Arabs; and derive their name from Cafa or ri a city ef Arabian Irak. 
Eprror. 
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the various apartments it contains, and the costly mosaics and 
other ornaments with which these are decorated. 

The Alhamri, usually but erroneously denominated the Al- 
hambra,* is a vast pile of building, about 2,300 English feet in 
length, and its breadth, which is the same throughout, is about 
600 feet. It was founded towards the close of the thirteenth cen- 
tury by Mthammad Abi Abdillah, the second sultan of Gran- 
ada; who defrayed the expense of its erection by a tribute impos- 
ed upon his conquered subjects. He superintended the building 
in person; and, when it was completed, he made it the royal re- 
sidence. The same monarch also fortified the mountain on which 
it stands: and, during the whole of his generally prosperous reign, 
appropriated an ample portion of his revenue towards improving 
and perfecting it. Subsequent kings delighted to contribute to the 
embellishment of this favourite mansion of royalty, which was not 
ultimately finished until the middle of the fourteenth century. The 
situation of this edifice is the most delightful and commanding 
that can well be conceived. Like Windsor castle, the Alhamra 
is situated on the northern brow of a steep hill, commanding a 
most extensive prospect over the surrounding country. On the 
north and west, as far as the eye can reach, a lovely plain pre- 
sents itself, which is covered with an immense number of trees 
laden with fruits or blossoms; while on the south it is bounded by 
mountains, whose lofty summits are crowned by perpetual snows, 
whence issue the springs and streams that diffuse both health and 
coolness through the city of Granada. The massive towers are 
connected by solid walls, constructed according to the system of 
fortifications which usually prevailed in the middle ages: and, pre- 
viously to the invention of gunpowder and artillery, this fortress 
must have been impregnable. ‘These external walls and towers 
followed all the turnings and windings of the mountain; but they 
have been so dilapidated or incumbeted with modern buildings, 
that very few traces of them are now to be seen. The exterior, 
however, of this palace, agreeably to the invariable usage of the 
Arabs, massive and durable as it confessedly appears to have 
been, was the object of comparatively little attention: while, upon 
the interior, every thing was profusedly lavished, that could tend 
to promote luxurious ease and personal gratification. Hence it is 
that the internal remains of the Alhamri are ina state of tolerable 
preservation, and present a striking picture of the romantic mag- 
nificence of its former kings. 

We shall now conduct our readers through such of the princi- 
pal apartments as are more particularly interesting. Entering, 
then, by the ancient Gate of Judgment,; of which Mr. Murphy 


* Or the Red City: for which appellation various reasons have been assigned, 
none of which appear to us sufficiently satisfactory to be transcribed. The vari- 
ous hypotheses accounting for its name are enumerated in the History of the 
Mahometan Empire in Spain, p. 191. 

+The marble with which it was constructed, we are informed, was originally 
ef white, but has now become ofa gray or yellowish cast. ‘ This gate is termed the 
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has given several views, we pass through the Plaza de los Algibes, 
or Square of the Cisterns (so called nin the spacious subterra- 
nean cisterns constructed beneath it for the purpose of furnishing 
the inmates of the palace with a constant supply of cool water), 
and enter the Hall of the Baths. This noble apartment derives its 
appellation from the circumstance of its leading to the baths of 
the Alhamri, a most curious and interesting part of the edifice; 
which, being nearly entire, afford us a competent idea of the 
Moorish manner of constructing, lighting, and warming these 
luxurious apartments. ‘The arched ceiling of this hall rests on 
very slight columns, in a style of architecture totally differing 
from that of every order to which the European eye is accustom- 
ed: but, notwithstanding their apparent slenderness, they have 
proved fully adequate to support the superincumbent weight of 
the massive stone work above them. These columns, as well as 
the floor, are of white marble: the Mosaic tilings reach up to the 
cornices, and are exceedingly beautiful, and the respirators, or 
ventilators, which are of baked earth and glazed of a delicate 
green colour, admit both light and air, and diffuse a most refresh- 
ing coolness through the hall. From this apartment we proceed 
to the two baths appropriated to the sovereign and his consort: 
both are finished in an exquisite style, but the queen’s bath is the 
most richly ornamented with gilding and porcelain. The basons 
containing the water are of white marble; the walls are covered to 
the height of the cornices, with beautiful black and white Mo- 
saics; and the vaulted stone roof is perforated with ventilators, 
similar to those just noticed, through which a soft and skilfully 

managed light is admitted into this voluptuous retreat. Inscrip- 
tions in the Ciific character further ornament the king’s bath, and 
the adjoining concert room: they consist of the following sen- 
tences, elegantl:’ cut, which are repeated times without number 
in various parts of the palace:—‘ There is no conqueror but God,’ 
and * Glory to our Lord, the Sultan Abi Abdiilah! 

Nearly in the centre of the Alhamra is the Pateo del Agua, or 
Great Fountain, (surrounded by noble porticoes), of which Mr. 
Murphy has given four beautiful engravings: one of them is an 
elevation of an alcove, tastefully ornamented with Mosaics and 
Cific inscriptions. 

Contiguous to the Lions’ Court is the Sala de dos Hermanas, 
or Hall of the Two Sisters, so called from two large and singu- 
larly beautiful pieces of marble, that form part of its pavement, 
and are to be seen on either side of the fountain: they measure 
fifteen feet in length by seven and a half in breadth, and are en- 
tirely free from flaw or stain. This apartment, though not so 
large as the Hall of Ambassadors, (presently to be noticed), is 


Puerta dela Justicia, that is, Gate of Law or Judgment, because it was erected 
to serve as a tribunal, in conformity with the practice of the ancient Ar: abs, who, 
as well as the Jews, held their courts of justice at the gates of the cities.’ Arab. 
Antig. of Spain, p. 9-) 
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said to display more ingenuity of construction: the domes in par- 
ticular are among the most curious productions of architecture, 
and are in excellent preservation. The eye is lost in contemplat- 
ing the prodigious assemblage of ornaments, which appear in every 
part of this noble hall, Every possible variety of combinations, 
which can be devised by ingenuity.or executed by patience, is 
employed to decorate the walls and ceiling. ‘The hall appears to 
have been a central saloon communicating with the other apart- 
ments of the palace. The lines regularly cross each other in a 
thousand forms, and after manifold windings return to the spot 
where they first begin. As no abridgment that we can offer of the 
descriptions, which accompany the engravings of this magnificent 
saloon, will enable the reader to form a correct idea of its diver- 
sified ornaments, we pass to the last and principal apartment in 
the Alhamri, by the Arabs denominated the Golden Saloon, from 
the profusion of its gold ornaments. Being appropriated to the 
reception of ambassadors, it was further called the Hall of Audi- 
ence; and, from the same circumstance, the Spaniards have given 
it the appellation of Sala de los Ambaxadores, or Hall of Am- 
bassadors. 

‘ On entering this most magnificent apartment, the eye is lost in as- 
tonishment, at the variety of ornament, the elegance of execution, and 
exquisite taste, which characterise every part of it: and, if thus superb 
even in its present deserted state, how resplendent must this “ Golden 
Saloon’? have been, when the sovereign, arrayed in all the pomp of 
oriental magnificence, assembled his brilliant court to give audience 
to the representatives of the neighbouring monarchs! The whole floor 
is inlaid with mosaic: the same kind of ornament, but of different pat- 
terns, covers every part of the walls, interspersed with flowers and 
Arabic inscriptions, executed in porcelain with exquisite skill, so as 
to unite and harmonize exactly with the stucco ornaments which every 
where abound. On the cornices above the mosaics, and beneath the 
usual inscription, “ there is no God but God,” the piety or superstition 
of the modern Spaniards has led them to introduce the crucifix: it is 
however so dexterously inserted as not materially to injure the general 
effect. The height and boldness of its arched ceiling are particularly 
worthy of observation: and the almost innumerable chiligon mosaics, 
knot and other ornaments, must be seen, to form a tolerable idea of 
their splendour. Gold, silver, azure, purple, and other brilliant co- 
lours, all seem to strive which shall appear most conspicuous on the 
stuccoed facets. Inscriptions occur every where, so that the Alhamra 
in general, and this apartment in particular, has not improperly been 
called a collection of fugitive pieces.’ 

Mr. Murphy has delineated such of these inscriptions as have 
best survived the ravages of time and neglect, in several engrav- 
ings: and by comparing them with his ‘ perspective view of the 
Golden Saloon,’ the lover of antiquities will be enabled to form 
some faint idea of the departed glories and splendours of the Hall 
of Ambassadors. 

‘ This noble apartment is situated in the lofty tower of Comares or 
Comaresch, and is thirty-six feet square, and sixty feet four inches high, 
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from the floor to the highest part of the ceiling. The walls are of peb- 
ble and clay intermixed: they “ are, on three sides, fifteen feet thick, 
and on the fourth side nine; the lower range of windows is thirteen feet 
in height. The ceiling itself is of a very curious constructure: it is 
composed of strong pieces of wood in admirable preservation, which 
are keyed and fastened together in such a manner, that, on pressing 
the feet on the centre of the summit, the whole vibrates like a tight 
rope. Above the ceiling is the roof, which could not be exhibited in 
our plate: it is formed of strong scantling of ten inches square deal, and 
laid close together, with cross braces at the angles. Upon these rafters 
the bricks are laid, and upon them is a coating of lime, over which the 
bricks and tiles are placed, that form the exterior of the roof. The win- 
dows command a most delightful and extensive prospect. At the 
foot of the palace, the Darro winds its fertilizing streams: and from 
this place the view takes in the greater part of the city, together with 
the verdant mountains which rise above it, and of the charming hill 
which forms its base. Well might Charles V. exclaim, as he is report- 
ed to have done, on his first entering the Tower of Comares, when he 
visited this sumptuous hall, and beheld the magnificent prospect from 
its windows:—“ I would rather,” said he, “ have this place fora se- 
pulchre, than the Alpujarras for an inheritance!’’-—Alluding to the 
last Moorish king of Grenada; who, on the surrender of this fortress, 
stipulated for a residence in the Alpujarras mountain, which lies on 
the east side of the Sierra Nevada.’ (Arabian Antiq. of Spain, p. 
14, 15.) 

We have devoted so much space to the consideration of the Al- 
hamra, in consequence of the imperfect accounts given of this ce- 
lebrated palace by the generality of travellers, that our notice of 
the remaining specimens of Arabian architecture in the Peninsula 
must necessarily be very brief. Passing, therefore, Mr. Mur- 
phy’s numerous plates of mosaics, paintings, Arabesques, inscrip- 
tions, columns, and other ornaments, we now proceed to 

4, The royal Villa of Al Generalife, or Generaliffe, as it is ya- 
riously written. The import of this name is the House of Love 
or of Pleasure, than which appellation no term more appropriate, 
perhaps, could be given. ‘This villa is finely situated on the side 
of a steep and lofty mountain, opposite to the Alhamra,—a spot 
favoured by nature and art. Concerning the time of its founda- 
tion, historians and antiquaries are by no means agreed; but the 
most probable conjecture is, that it was erected during the seventh 
century of the Hijra, corresponding with the thirteenth century 
of the Christian zra. The situation of the Generalife is healthy, 
and the prospect it commands is truly delightful. The distribu- 
tion of the edifice, and of the gardens annexed to it, is admirably 
adapted to the shelving ground. Externally, nothing more than 
mere convenience seems to have been regarded; but, internally, 
the same attention has been given to the gratification of voluptu- 
ous ease as in the Alhamra, to which its interior decorations are 
in no respect inferior, in point of elegance and splendour. The 
gardens of this palace ‘of love still retain their original features: 
they are disposed in the form of an amphitheatre, and are irrigat- 
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ed by streams issuing from the summit of the mountain; which, 
after forming numerous cascades, lose themselves among the 
trees and flowering shrubs. ‘The ancient cypress-trees still exist, 
whose foliage overshadowed this spot when it was the abode of 
pleasure and of luxury. 

The protracted length of this article forbids us to enter into 
the authentic and curious details, relative to the history and pro- 
gress of Moorish architecture, recorded in the ‘ History of the 
Mahometan Empire in Spain;’ we can only remark that the mo- 
dern Spaniards are indebted to their Moslem conquerors for their 
present mode of roofing their houses, and that the same attention 
to personal comfort and gratification was bestowed on the interior 
of the private Moorish dwellings, which we have seen so conspi- 
cuously displayed in the structure and arrangement of the Alham- 
ra. In Granada, we are informed that there was a garden at- 
tached to every house, planted with orange, lemon, citron, laurel, 
and other odoriferous trees and plants, whose fragrance purified 
the air, and promoted the health of the inhabitants. All the houses 
were supplied with running water: and, in every street, through 
the munificence of successive sovereigns, there were copious foun- 
tains for the public convenience, as well as for the performance of 
religious ablutions. 

From the architecture and fine arts of the Spanish Arabs the 
transition to music is natural and easy. For this art they cherished 
the same passionate attachment which characterised the eastern 
Arabs, during the reigns of Almansiir, Hariin-ar-Rashid, and 
other khaliffs, who have been most celebrated for their encour- 
agement of literature, the sciences, and the fine arts. Of the so- 
vereigns of Moorish Spain, Abdurrahman, II. was the most emi- 
nent for his love of music; and, of his veneration of its most 
eminent possessors, we have a memorable instance in his riding 
forth from his palace to meet and welcome the illustrious musi- 
cian Zaryab, who in the year of the Hijra 206 (A. D. 821.) came 
from Irak into Spain. Under this monarch’s auspices, Zaryal 
_ founded the famous school of music at Cordova, which afterwards 
produced so many celebrated professors. 

But, marvellous as were the effects of Arabian music, it is to 
be regretted that little is known with certainty, either of the dif- 
ferent kinds of their melody, or of their rules for singing. ‘The 
late learned and industrious historian of this art (Dr. Burney) has 
not taken the slightest notice of Arabian or of Moorish music; and 
the little we have been able to collect concerning this interesting 
topic, is, that the Arabians ‘ had four principal modes or har- 
monic phrases, which they termed roots; and to which they gave 
the names of different countries. These modes further had a cer- 
tain number of derivatives, each adapted to one particular kind of 
poetry, or to the expression of one distinct passion. Thus the 
mode, termed Ishak, was that appropriated to love, and the Doug- 
hiah to grief: and their most learned accompaniments were con- 
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fined to playing in the octave. There is a very striking resem- 
blance between the Arabian gamut and that of the Italians, which 
renders it highly probable that the old mode of teaching music 

by what is usually called sol-faing, was borrowed from the Arabs, 
or Moors of Spain, whose notes are named, A /a mi re; B fa pe 
mi; C sol fa ut, &c. We are, at least, indebted to the Arabians 
for the invention of the lute, which they accounted the most pleas- 
ing of all musical instruments, they also made use of the organ, 
flute, harp, tabor, and mandoline, a small species of guitar. This 
last mentioned instrument was a great favourite with the Arabian 
conquerors of Spain; who appear not only to have introduced it, 
but also the custom of serenading with it their mistresses, still re- 
tained by the Spaniards; on which occasion, the words of their 
songs, the airs of the music, and even the colour of their habits, 
were expressive of the triumph of the fortunate, or the despair of 
the rejected lover.’ (Hist. of Mahom. Emp. in Spain, p. 296.) 

Of the Moorish government, succession to the crown, army, 
and military tactics, we have a concise account in the work just 
cited; but on these topics there is the less occasion for remark, as 
a great similarity appears to have subsisted between the manners 
of the Moors in Spain, and those of the Arabians, which have so 
often been described. Hence we find the same generous hospi- 
tality, the same high resentment of injuries, the same devoted 
obedience to the khaliffs, and in domestic life, the same venera- 
tion for parents and for the aged; together with the same unqua- 
lified submission to the head of each family, which characterises 
the patriarchal times. From the interesting portrait, however, of 
the inhabitants of Granada, which has been drawn by the accurate 
historian Ibni-l-Khatib or Alkhatib, it would appear that the 
manners of the Spanish Arabs were much softened by the culti- 
vation of literature, and the arts. 

We shall notice only that part of his account of the Granadian 
ladies, which we have taken the trouble to compare with those of 
some modern writers; who, professing to have consulted original 
authorities, have blindly copied each other, and have made the 
historian, who is remarkable for the simplicity and gravity of his 
narrative, to describe things and persons which never existed. 
We shall only premise that the representation of the Arabian 
author, as given us in ‘ the history of the Mahometan empire in 
Spain,’ is a faithful version of the literal translation into Latin by 
the learned and almost proverbially correct Abbé Casiri. 


‘ According to Ibnii-l-Khatib, the women of Granada were hand- 
some, and mostly of a middle stature, affable, and suffered their hair 
to grow to a considerable length. They were lavish in the use of the 
most fragrant perfumes, and their teeth were beautifully white; their 
gait was light and airy, their wit acute, and their conversation smart. 
In this age, the historian concludes, the vanity of the sex has carried 
the art of dressing themselves out with elegance, profusion, and mag- 
nificence, to such an excess, that it can no longer be called luxury, 
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but has become almost a madness.’ 
p- 299.) 


It is impossible for any reflecting mind to contemplate, without 
surprise, the very low rank which the natives of Arabia now hold, 
as a nation, in the republic of letters. ‘ Their climate has under- 
gone no change; their religion, their government, their manners, 
and their sentiments generally, have undergone no change: what, 
then, can be the cause of the existing ignorance which prevails 
among the Saracens?’ This is a question of no common interest 
and importance, both in a literary and in a philosophical point of 
view, which we have neither room nor leisure to discuss; and it 
would have been more satisfactory to us, if, instead of proposing 
this query as many learned men have done, they had applied 
themselves to its investigation and solution. 

Long as our account has been of Mr. Murphy’s splendid vo- 
lume, it can convey but an inaccurate idea of it to our readers. 
The engravings are one hundred in number, and we have seldom 
seen so many and such various specimens of art executed in such 


(Hist. of Mahom. Emp. in Spain, 


a style of beauty, and with so much fidelity. 


It forms a valuable 


appendage to the works of Dawkins and Wood, of Stuart and 
Revell; and we trust that the proprietors will be remunerated for 


their spirited expenditure. 





Art. V.—Notoria; or Miscellaneous Articles of Philosophy, 
Literature and Politics. 


THE CARACCAS. 
From the third volume of Humboldt’s Per- 
sonal Travels, 
SCENERY OF SOUTH AMERICA. 
When a traveller newly arrived from 
Europe penetrates for the first time into 
the forests of South America,nature pre- 
sents herself to him under an unexpect- 
edaspect. The objects that surround 
him recall but feebly those pictures, 
which celebrated writers have traced 
on the banks of the Mississippi, in Flo- 
rida, and in other temperate regions of 
the new world. He feels at every step 
that he is not on the confines, but in the 
centre of the torrid zone: not in one of 
the West India islands, but on a vast 
continent, where every thing is gigan- 
tic, the mountains, the rivers, and the 
mass of vegetation. If he feel strongly 
the beauty of picturesque scenery, he 
can scarcely define the various emo- 
tions, which crowd upon his mind; he 
can scarcely distinguish what most ex- 
cites hisadmiration, the deep silence of 
those solitudes, the individual beauty 
and contrast of forms, or that vigour 
and freshness of vegetable life, which 
characterize the climate of the tropics. 
It might be said that the earth, over- 


loaded with plants, does not allow them 
space enough to unfold themselves.— 
The trunks of the trees are every 
where concealed under a thick carpet 
of verdure; and if we carefully trans- 
planted the orchidae, the pipers, and the 
pothos, which a single courbaril or A- 
merican fig tree nourishes, we should 
cover a vastextentofground. By this 
singular assemblage, the forests, as 
well as the flanks of the rocks and 
mountains, enlarge the domain of or- 
ganic nature. The same lianas as 


creep on the ground, reach the tops of 


the trees, and pass from one to another 
at the height of more than a hundred 
feet. Thus by a continual interlacing 
of parasite plants, the botanist is often 
led to confound the flowers, the fruits 
and leaves, which belong to different 
species. 

We walked for some hours under the 
shade of these arcades, that scarcely 
admit a glimpse of the sky; which ap- 
peared to me of an indigo blue, so much 
the deeper as the green of the equi- 
noctial plants is generally of a stronger 
hue, with somewhat of a brownish tint. 
A great fern tree, very different from 
the pollypodium arboreum of the West 
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Indies, rose above masses of scattered 
rocks. In this place we were struck 
for the first time with the sight of those 
nests in the shape of bottles, or small 
pockets, which are suspended to the 
branches of the lowest trees, and which 
attest the admirable industry of the 
orioles, that mingle their warblings 
with the hoarse cries of the parrots and 
the macaws. These last, so well known 
for their vivid colours, fly only in pairs, 
while the real parrots wander about in 
flocks of several hundreds. A man 
must have lived in those climates, par- 
ticularly in the hot valleys of the An- 
des, to conceive how these birds some- 
times drown with their voice the noise 
of the torrents, which rush down from 
rock to rock. 

There is something so great, so pow- 
erful, in the impression made by nature 
in the climate of the Indies, that after 
an abode of a few months we seemed to 
have lived there during a long succes- 
sion of years. In Europe, the inhabi- 
tant of the north and of the plains feels 
an almost similar emotion, when he 
quits even after a short abode the 
shores of the bay of Naples, the delici- 
ous country between Tivoli and the 
Lake of Nemi, or the wild and solemn 
scenery of the Higher Alps and the Py- 
renees. Yet every where under the 
temperate zone, the effects of the phy- 
siognomy of the vegetables afford little 
contrast. The firs and the oaks that 
crown the mountains of Sweden, have 
a certain family air with those, that ve- 
getate in the fine climates of Greece 
and Italy. Between the tropics on the 
contrary, in the lower regions of both 
Indies, every thing in nature appears 
new and marvellous. In the open 
plains, and amid the gloom of forests, 
almost all the remembrances of Eu- 
rope are effaced; for it is the vegetation 
that determines the character of a 
landscape, and acts upon our imagina- 
tion by it’s mass, the contrast of it’s 
forms, and the glow of it’s colours. In 
proportion as impressions are powerful 
and new, they weaken antecedent im- 
pressions, and their strength gives them 
the appearance of duration. I appeal 
to those, who, more sensible of the 
beauties of nature than of the charms 
of social life, have long resided in the 
torrid zone. How dear, how memora- 
ble during life, is the land where they 
f . . 

rst disembarked! A vague desire to 
revisit that spot roots itself in their 
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minds to the most advanced age. Cu- 
mana and it’s dusty soil are still more 
frequently present to my imagination, 
than all the wonders of the Cordilleras. 
Beneath the fine sky of the south, the 
light and the magic of the aerial hues, 
embellish a land almost destitute of ve- 
getation. The sun does not merely 
enlighten, it colours the objects, and 
wraps them in a thin vapour, which, 
without changing the transparency of 
the air, renders it’s tints more harmo- 
nious, softens the effects of the light, 
and diffuses over nature that calm, 
which is reflected in oursouls. To ex- 
plain this vivid impression, which the 
aspect of the scenery of the two [ndias 
produces, even on coasts where there 
is little wood, it will be sufficient to re- 
collect, that the beauty of the sky aug- 
ments from Naples toward the equator, 
almost as much as from Provence to- 
ward the south of Italy. 

While we take in af one view the 
vast landscape, we feel little regret, 
that the solitudes of the New World are 
not embellished with the images of past 
times. Wherever, under the torrid 
zone, the earth, studded with mountains 
and overspread with plants, has pre- 
served it’s primitive characteristics, 
man no longer appears as the centre of 
the creation. Far from taming the 
elements, all his efforts tend to escape 
from their empire. The changes made 
by savage nations during the lapse of 
ages on the surface of the globe disap- 
pear before those, that are produced im 
a few hours by the actions of volcanic 
fires, the inundations of mighty floods, 
and the impetuosity of tempests. It is 
the conflict of the elements, which char- 
acterizes in the New World the aspect 
of nature. A country without popula- 
tion appears to the people of cultivated 
Europe like a city abandoned by its in- 
habitants. In America, after having 
lived during several years in the forests 
of the low regions, or on the ndge of 
the Cordilleras; after having surveyed 
countries as extensive as France, con- 
taining only a small number of scatter- 
ed huts; a deep solitude no longer af- 
frights the imagination. We become 
accustomed to the idea of a world, that 
supports only plants and animals; where 
the savage has never uttered either the 
shout of joy, or the plaintive accents of 
sorrow. a 

A man giving suck.—In the village 
of Arenas, on the road from San Fer- 
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nando to Cumana, lives a labourer, 
Francisco Lozano, who presented a 
physiological phenomenon, highly cal- 
culated to strike the imagination, 
though it is very conformable to the 
known laws of organized nature. This 
man has suckled a child with his own 
mik. The mother having fallen sick, 
the father, to quiet the infant, took it 
into his bed, and pressed it to his bo- 
som. Lozano, then thirty-two years of 
age, had never remarked till that day 
that he had milk: but the irritation of 
the nipple, sucked by the child, caused 
the accumulation of that liquid. The 
milk was thick and very sweet. The 
father, astonished at the increased size 
of his breast, suckled his child two or 
three times a day during five months. 

He drew on himself the attention of his 
neighbours, but he never thought, as he 
probably would in Europe, of deriving 
any advantage from the curiosity he 
excited. We saw the certificate which 
had been drawn up on the spot, to attest 
this remarkable fact, eye-witnesses of 
which are still living. They assured 
us, that, during this suckling, the child 
had no other nourishment than the milk 
of his father. Lozano, who was not at 
Arenas during our journey in the Mis- 
sions, came to us at Cumana. He was 
accompanied by his son, who was then 
thirteen or fourteen years of age. Mr. 
Bonpland examined with attention the 
father’s breast, and found it wrinkled 
like those of women who have given 
suck. He observed, that the left breast 
in particular was much _ enlarged; 
which Lozano explained to us from the 
circumstance, that the two breasts did 
not furnish milk in the same abundance. 
Don Vicente Emparan, governor of the 
province, sent a circumstantial account 
of this phenomenon to Cadiz. 

It is not a very uncommon circum- 
stance, to find, both among human- 
kind and animals, males whose breasts 
contain milk; and the climate does not 
appear to exert any marked influence 
on the more or less abundance of this 
secretion. ‘The ancients cite the milk 
of the he goats of Lemnos and Corsica. 
In our own time, we have seen in the 
country of Hanover, a he goat, which 
for a great number of years was milked 
every other day, and yielded more 
milk than a female goat. Among the 


signs of the pretended weakness of the 
Americans, travellers have mentioned 
the milk contained in the breasts of 
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men. It is however improbable, that 
it has ever been observed in a whole 
tribe, in some part of America unknown 
to modern travellers; and I can affirm, 
that at present it is not more common 
in the new continent, than in the old. 
The labourer of Arenas, whose history 
we have just related, is not of the cop- 
per-coloured race of Chayma Indians: 
he is a white man, descended frum Eu- 
ropeans. Moreover, the anatomists of 
Petersburg have observed, that among 
the lower orders of the people in Rus- 
sia, milk in the breasts of men is much 
more freqnent than among the more 
southern nations; and the Russians 
have never been deemed weak and ef- 
feminate. 

There exists among the varieties of 
our kind a race of men, whose breasts 
at the age of puberty acquire a consi- 
derable bulk. Lozano did not belong 
to this class; and he often repeated to 
us, that it was only the irritation of the 
nipple, in consequence of the suction, 
which caused the flow of the milk. This 
confirms the ohservation of the anci- 
ents, ‘‘that men, who have a small 
quantity of milk, yield it in abundance, 
when their breasts are sucked.” These 
singular effects of a nervous stimulant 
were known to the shepherds of 
Greece; those of Mount Oeta rubbed 
the dugs of the young goats, that had 
not yet conceived, with nettles, to 
make them produce milk. 

When we reflect on the whole of the 
vital phenomena, we find, that no one 
of them is entirely isolated. ‘nevery 
age examples are cited of young girls 
not marriageabie, or women withered 
by age, who have suckled children.— 
Among men these examples are in‘ - 
nitely more rare; and after numerous 
researches, I have not found above two 
or three. One is cited by the anato- 
mist of Verona, Alexander Benedictus, 
who lived toward the end of the fil- 
teenth century. He relates the histor 
of an inhabitant of Syria, who, to calm 
the uneasiness of his child, after the 
death of the mother, pressed it to his 
bosom. The milk iramediately came 
with such abundance, that the father 
could take on himself the nourishment 
of his child, without assistance. Other 
examples are related by Santorellus, 
Paria, and Robert, bishop of Cork.— 
The greater part of these phenomena 
having been noticed in times very re- 
mote, it is not uninteresting to physi. 
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ology, that we can confirm them in our 
own days. Besides, they bear very 
strongly on the long disputed question 
respecting final causes. The existence 
of the nipple in men has leng puzzled 
philosophers; and it has even been re- 
cently affirmed, ‘*‘ that nature has re- 
fused to one of the sexes the faculty of 
sucking, because this faculty would 
not accord with the dignity of man.” 
Tobacco of Cumana.—N ext to the to- 
bacco of the isle of Cuba, and of the Rio 
Negro, that of Cumana is the most aro- 
matic. It excels all the tobacco of 
New Spain, and of the province of Va- 
rinas. We shall give some particulars 
of its culture, as it is essentially differ- 
ent from that which is practised in Vir- 
ginia. The prodigious expansion which 
is remarked in the so/aneous plants of 
the valley of Cumanacoa, especially in 
the abundant species of the solanum 
arborescens, of aquartia, and of ces- 
trum, seems to indicate how favourable 
this spot is for plantations of tobacco.— 
The seed is sowed in the open ground, 
at the beginning of September; though 
sometimes not until the month of De- 
cember, which is less favourable for the 
harvest. The cotyledons appear on the 
eighth day: and the young plants are 
covered with large leaves ‘of heliconia 
or plantain to shelter them from the di- 
rect action of the sun. Great care is 
also taken to destroy the weeds, 
which, between the tropics, spring up 
with astonishing rapidity. The tobacco 
is transplanted into a rich and well pre- 
pared ground, a month or two after it 
has risen from the seed. . The plants 
are disposed in regular rows, three or 
four feet distant from each other. Care 
is taken to weed them often, and the 
principal stalk is several times topped, 
till greenish blue spots indicate to the 
cultivator the maturity of the leaves.— 
They begin to gather them in the fourth 
month, and this first gathering generally 
terminates in the space of a few days. 
It would be better to pluck the leaves 
only as they dry. In good years, the 
cultivators cut the plant when it is only 
four feet high: and the shoot, which 
springs from the root, throws out new 
leaves with such rapidity, that they 
may be gathered on the thirteenth or 
fourteenth day. These last have the 
cellular texture very much extended; 
and they contain more water, more al- 
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bumen, and less of that acrid, volatile 
principle, which is but little soluble in 
water, and in which the stimulant pro- 
perty of tobacco seems to reside. 

The preparation which the tobacco, 
after being gathered, undergoes at Cu- 
manacoa, is what the Spaniards call 
cura seca. Monsieur de Pons has very 
well described it, as it is practised at 
Uritucu, and in the valleys of Aragua. 
The leaves are suspended by threads of 
cocuiza: their ribs are taken out, and 
they are twisted into cords. The pre- 
pared tobacco should be carried to the 
king’s warehouses in the month of June? 
but the laziness of the inhabitants, and 
the preference they give to the cultiva- 
tion of maize and cassava, commonly 
prevent them from finishing the pre- 
paration before the month of August.— 
It is easy to conceive, that the leaves, 
so long exposed to very moist air, must 
lose some of their flavour. 

The soil of Cumanacoa is so proper 
for this branch of culture, that tobacco 
grows wild, wherever the seed finds any 
moisture. It grows thus spontaneously 
at Cerro del Cuchivano, and around 
the cavern of Caripe. Besides, the 
only kind of tobacco cultivated at Cu- 
manacoa, as well as in the neighbour- 
ing districts of Aricagua and San Lor- 
enzo, is the tobacco with large sestile 
leaves, called Virginia tobacco. The 
tobacco with petiolate leaves, which is 
the yetl of the ancient Mexicans, is un- 
known, though it is designated in Ger- 
many under the singular name of T'urk- 
ish tobacco. 

If the culture of tobacco were free, 
the province of Cumana might furnish 
a great part of Europe. It even ap- 
pears that other districts would not be 
less favourable to this branch of colo- 
nial industry, than the valley of Cuma- 
nacoa, in which the too great frequen- 
cy of rains often injures the aromatic 
property of the leaves. 

The Cocoa-Tree.—The contrary 
winds and rainy weather forced us to 
go on shore at Pericantral, a small farm 
situate on the south side of the gulf.— 
The whole of this coast covered with 
beautiful vegetation, is almost without 
cultivation. There are scarcely seven 
hundred inhabitants: and, except the 
village of Mariguitar, we saw only 
plantations of cocoa-trees, which are 
the olives of the country. This palm- 
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tree occupies on both continents a zone; 
of which the mean temperature of the 
year is not below 30°. It is, like the 
chameerops of the basin of the Medi- 
terranean, a true palm-tree of the 
coast. It prefers salt to fresh waters; 
and flourishes less inland, where the air 
is not loaded with saline particles, than 
on the coasts. When cocoa-trees are 
planted in Terra Firma, or in the Mis- 
sions of the Oroonoko, at a distance 
from the sea, a considerable quantity 
of salt, sometimes as much as halfa 
bushel, is thrown into the hole that re- 
ceives the cocoa-nut. Among the 
plants cultivated by man, the sugar- 
cane, the plantain, the mammee apple, 
and alligator-pear(laurus persea), alone 
have the property of the cocoa-tree; 
that of being watered alike with fresh 
and salt water. This circumstance is 
favourable to their migrations; and if 
the sugar-cane of the shore yield a sir- 
up that is a little brackish, it is believed 
at the same time to be better fitted for 
the distillation of spirit, than the juice 
produced from the canes in the interior. 
The cocoa-tree, in the rest of Ame- 
rica, is In general cultivated around 
farm-houses, to be eaten as fruit; in the 
gulf of Cariaco, it forms real planta- 
tions. At Cumana, they talk of a ha- 
cienda de coco, as of a hacienda de cun- 
na or de cacao. Ina fertile and moist 
ground, the cocoa-tree begins to bear 
fruit in abundance the fourth year; but 
in dry souls it yields produce at the end 
of ten years only. The duration of the 
tree does not in general exceed eighty 
or a hundred years; and it’s mean 
height at this period is from seventy to 
eighty feet. This rapid growth is so 
much the more remarkable, as other 
palm-trees, for instance, the moriche, 
and the palm of Sombrero, the longe- 
vity of which is very great, frequently 
do not reach above fourteen or eigh- 
teen feet in sixty years. In the first 
thirty or forty years, a cocoa-tree of 
the gulf of Cariaco bears every luna- 
tion a cluster of ten or fourteen nuts, 
all of which however do not ripen. It 
may be reckoned that, on an average, 
a tree preduces annually a hundred 
nuts, which yield eight flascos of oil.— 
The flasco is sold for two rials and a 
half of plate, or sixteen pence. In Pro- 
vence, an olive-tree thirty years old 
yields twenty pounds, or seven flascoes 
of oil, so that it produces something 
less than a cocoa-tree. There are in 


the gulf of Cariaco haciendas of eight 


or nine thousand cocoa-trees. They 
resemble, in their picturesque appear- 
ance, those fine plantations of date- 
trees, near Elche, in Murcia, where in 
one square league are found upwards 
of 70,000 palms. The cocoa-tree bears 
fruit in abundance till it is thirty or 
forty years old; after this age, the pro- 
duce diminishes, and a trunk a hundred 
years old, without being altogether 
barren, yields very little produce. In 
the town of Cumana a great quantity 
of oil of cocoas is made, which is limpid, 
without smell, and very fit for burning. 
The trade in this oil is not less brisk 
than that on the coast of Africa for 
palm oil, which is obtained from the 
elays guineensis, and is used for food. 
At Cumana I have often witnessed the 
arrival of canoes laden with 3000 cocoa 
nuts. A tree in full bearing yields an 
annua! revenue of two piastres and half 
(eleven shillings and tenpence half- 
penny).. But in the haciendas of cocoa, 
trees of different ages being mixed, the 
capital is estimated by appraisers only 
at four piastres. 


Port of Barcelona.—The port of 
Barcelona, of which the name is scarce- 
ly to be found on our maps, has had 4 
very active commerce ever since 1795. 
From it is exported great part of the 
produce of those vast steppes which ex- 
tend from the south side of the chain of 
the coast as far as the Oroonoko, and 
which abound in cattle of every kind, 
almost as much as the Pampas of Bue- 
nos Ayres. The commercial industry 
of these countries depends on the de- 
mand in the great and little West India 
islands for salted provision, oxen, 
mules, and horses. The coasts of Ter- 
ra Firma being opposite to those of the 
Island of Cuba, at a distance of fifteen 
or eighteen days’ sail, the merchants of 
the Havannah prefer, especially in time 
of peace, drawing their provision from 
the port of Barcelona, to the risque of a 
lung voyage in another hemisphere to 
the mouth of the Rio de la Plata. Of 
a black population amounting to 
1,300,000, which the archipelago of the 
West India islands now contains, Cuba 
alone has more than 230,000 slaves, 
who are fed with vegetables, salt pro- 
vision, and dried fish. Every vessel, 
that trades in salt meat, or tasajo, from 
Terra Firma, carries twenty or thirty 
thousand arobas, the sale price of which 
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is more than forty-five thousand pias- 
tres. The situation of Barcelona is 
singularly advantageous for the trade 
in cattle. The animals have only three 
days’ journey from the Llanos to the 
port, while it requires eight or nine 
days to reach Cumana, on account of 
the chain of mountains of the Brigan- 
tine and the Impossible. According 
to the best information I could obtain, 
eight thousand mules were embarked 
at Barcelona, six thousand at Porto- 
Cabello, and three thousand at Caru- 
pano, in 1799 and 1800, for the Span- 
ish, English, and Frenchislands. 1 am 
ignerant of the ;recise exportation of 
Burburata, Coro, and the mouths of the 
Guarapiche and the Oroonoko; but I 
believe, notwithstanding the causes 
that have diminished the quantity of 
cattle in the Lianos of Cumana, Bar- 
celona, and Caraccas, those immense 
steppes did not furnish less at that pe- 
riod than thirty thousand mules a year 
for the West India trade. Estimating 
each mule at twenty-five piastres (the 
cost price) we find that this branch of 
trade alone produces nearly 3,700,000 
francs, without reckoning the profits 
on the freight of the vessels. Mr. de 
Pons, in general very exact in his sta- 
tistical computations, estimates them at 
a much smaller number. But as he 
could not himself visit the Llanos, his 
place of agent to the French govern- 
ment obliging him to reside cons stantly 
at the town of Caraccas, the proprie- 
tors of the Hatos perhaps communicat- 
ed to him too low estimations. 

La Guayra.—La Guayyra is rather a 
roadstead than a port. The sea is con - 
stantly agitated, and the ships suffer 
at once by the action of the wind, the 
tideways, ‘the bad anchorage, and the 
worms. The lading is taken in with 
difficulty, and the heights of the swell 
prevents embarking mules here, as at 
New Barcelona and Porto Cabello. 
The free mulattos and negroes, who 
carry the cocoa on board the ships, are 
a class of men of very remarkable mus- 
cular strength. They go up to their 
middles through the water; and what 
is well worthy “of attention, they have 
nothing to fear from the sharks, which 
are so frequent in this har bour. This 
fact seems connected with what I have 
often observed between the tropics, 
relatively to other classes of animals 
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that live in society, for instance, mon- 
keys and crocodiles. In the missions 
of the Oroonoko, and the river of Ama- 
zons, the Indians, who catch monkeys 
to sell them, know very well, that they 
can easily succeed in taming those 
which inhabit certain islands; while 
monkeys of the same species, caught 
on the neighbouring continent, die of 
terror or rage when they find them- 
selves in the power of map. The croc- 
odiles of one pool in the Llanos are 
cowardly, and flee even in the water; 
while those of another attack with ex- 
treme intrepidity. It would be difficult 
to explain this difference of manners 
and habits, by the aspect of their re- 
spective localities. The sharks of the 
port of La Guayra seem to furnish an 
analogous example. They are dange- 
rous and blood- thirsty at the island op- 
posite the coast of ‘Caraccas, at the 
Roques, at Bonayre, and at Curassao; 
while they forbear to attack persons 
swimming in the ports ef La Guayra 
and Santa Martha. The people who, 
in order to simplify the explanation of 
natural phenomena, have always re- 
course to the marvellous, affirm, that 
in both places a bishop gave his bene- 
diction to the sharks. 

The situation of La Guayra is very 
singular, and can only be compared to 
that of Santa Cruz, in Teneriffe. The 
chain of mountains, that separates the 
port from the high valley of Carracas, 
lescends almost directly into the sea; 
and the houses ef the town are backed 
by awallofsteep rocks. There scarce- 
ly remains one hundred or one hundred 
and forty toises breadth of flat ground 
between the wall and the ocean. The 
town has six or eight thousand inhabi- 
tants, and contains only two streets, 
running parallel to each other, east 
and west. It is commanded by the bat- 
tery of Cerro colorado; and its fortifi- 
cations along the sea-side are well dis- 
posed, and kept in repair. The aspect 
of this place has something solitary and 
gloomy; we seemed not to be on a con- 
tinent, covered with vast forests, but 
in a rocky island, destitute of mould 
and vegetation. With the exception of 
Cape Blanco, and the cocoa-trees of 
Maiqueta, no view meets the eye but 
that of the horizon, the sea, and the 
azure vault of heaven. The: beat ts 
stifling during the day, and most fre- 
quently during the night. The climate 
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of La Guayra is justly considered as 
more ardent than that of Cumana, Por- 
to Cabello, and Coro; because the sea 
breeze is less felt, and the air is heated 
by the radiant caloric, which the per- 
pendicular rocks emit from the time 
the sun sets, 

At the time of my abode at La Gu- 
ayra, the scourge of yellow fever, or 
calentura amarilla, had been known 
only two years; and the mortality had 
not been considerable, because the 
confinence of strangers on the coast of 
Caraccas was less than that at Havan- 
nah and Vera Cruz. A few individu- 
als, even Creoles and mulattos, were 
sometimes taken off suddenly by cer- 
tain irregular remittent fevers; which, 
from being complicated with bilious 
appearances, hemorrhages, and other 
symptoms equally alarming, appeared 
to have some analogy with the yellow 
fever. They were generally men em- 
ployed in the hard labour of cutting 
wood; in the forests, for instance, in 
the neighbourbood of the little port of 
Carupano, or the guif of Sante-Fe, 
west of Cumana. Their death often 
alarmed the unseasoned Europeans, in 
towns that were regarded as eminent- 
ly healthy; but the seeds of the spora- 
dical malady by which they had been 
attacked, were propagated no farther. 
On the coast of Terra Firma, the real 
typus of America, which is known by 
the names vomito prieto (the black vo- 
mit) and of yellow fever, and which 
ought to be considered as a morbid af- 
fection sui generis, was known only at 
Porto Cabello, at Carthagena, and at 
Santa Martha, where Gastelbondo had 
observed and described it in 1729. The 
Spaniards who had recently disem- 
barked, and the inhabitants of the val- 
ley of Caraccas, were not then afraid 
to reside at La Guayra. They com- 
plained only of the oppressive heat, 
which prevailed during a great part of 
the year. If they opposed themselves 
to the immediate action of the sun, 
they dreaded at most only those in- 
flammations of the skin or eyes, which 
are felt every where in the torrid zone, 
and which are often accompanied by 
a febrile affection, and powerful con- 
gestions in the head. Many individuals 
preferred the ardent but uniform cli- 
mate of La Guayra, to the cool but 
extremely variable climate of Carac- 
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cas; and scarcely any mention was 
made of the insalubrity of that port. 

Since the year 1797, every thing has 
changed. Commerce being opened to 
other vessels than those of the mother 
country, seamen born in colder cli- 
mates than Spain, and consequently 
more sensible to the impressions of the 
climate of the torrid zone, began to 
frequent La Guayra. The yellow fe- 
ver declared itself; North Americans, 
seized with the typhus, were received 
in the Spanish hospitals; and it was 
affirmed, that they had imported the 
contagion, and that, before they enter- 
ed the road, the disease had appeared 
on board a brig, which came from 
Philadelphia. The captain of the brig 
denied the fact; and asserted, that, far 
from having introduced this malady, his 
sailors had caught it inthe port. We 
know from what happened in Cadiz, in 
1800, how difficult it is to elucidate 
facts, when their uncertainty serves to 
favour theories, that are diametrically 
opposite. The more enlightened in- 
habitants of Caraccas and La Guayra, 
divided in opinion, like the physicians 
in Europe and the United States, on 
the principle of contagion of the yellow 
fever, cited the instance of the same 
American vessel to prove, some, that 
the typhus came from abroad, and 
others, that it took birth in the coun- 
try itself. 

Since the years 1797, and 1798, the 
same in which there was a dreadful 
mortality at Philadelphia, Santa Lucia, 
and St. Domingo, the yellow fever has 
continued its ravages at La Guayra. 
It has proved fatal not only to the 
troops newly arrived from Spain, but 
also to those which had been raised 
far from the coasts, in the Llanos be- 
tween Calabozo and Uritucu, in a re- 
gion almost as bot as La Guayra, but 
favourable to health. This latter phe- 
nomenon would surprise us more, if we 
did not know, that even the natives 
of Vera Cruz, who are not attacked 
with the typhus in their own town, 
sometimes sink under it in the epi- 
demics of the Havannah and the United 
States. As the black vomit finds an 
insurmountable limit at the Encero, 
(four hundred and seventy-six toises 
high) on the declivity of the mountains 
of Mexico, on the road to Xalapa, 
where the oaks, and a cool and deli- 








cious climate begin; the yellow fever 
scarcely ever passes beyond the ridge 
of muuntains that separates La Gu- 
ayra from the valley of Caraccas. This 
valley has been exempted from it for a 
long time; for we must not confound 
the vomito and the yellow fever with 
the irregular and bilious fevers. 

Since the yellow fever has made 
such cruel ravages in La Guayra, the 
want of cleanliness in that little town 
has been exaggerated, like that of Ve- 
ra Cruz, and of the quays or wharves 
of Philadelphia. in a place where the 
soil is extremely dry, destitute of ve- 
getation, and where a few drops of 
water scarcely fall in seven or eight 
months, the causes that produce what 
are called miasmata, cannot be very 
frequent. The streets of La Guayra 
appeared to me in general to be tole- 
rably clean, with the exception of the 
quarter of the slaughter-houses. The 
sea-side has no beach, on which the 
remains of fuci and of mollusc are 
heaped up; but the neighbouring coast, 
which stretches to the east toward 
Cape Codera, and consequently to the 
windward of La Guayra, is extremely 
unhealthy. Intermitting, putrid, and 
bilious fevers often prevail at Macuto, 
and at Caravalleda; and when, from 
time to time, the breeze is interrupted 
by a westerly wind, the little bay of 
Cotia, which I shall often have ucca- 
sion to mention. sends an air loaded 
with putrid emanations toward the 
coast of La Guayra, notwithstanding 
the rampart opposed by Cape Blanco. 

The irritability of the organs being 
so different in the people of the north 
and those of the south, it cannot be 
doubted, that with a greater freedom 
of commerce, and a more frequent 
and intimate communication between 
countries situate in different climates, 
the yellow fever will extend its ra- 
vages in the New World. It is even 
probable, tliat the concurrence of so 
many exciting causes, and their action 
on individuals so differently organized, 
may give birth to new forms of disease, 
and new deviations of the vital powers. 
This is one of the evils, that inevitably 
attends a rising civilization. To point 
it out is not to regret barbarism; it is 
not to partake the opinions of those, 
who would break the bands that unite 
nations, not in order to render the 
ports of the colonies more healthy, but 
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to thwart the introduction of know- 
ledge, and slacken the progress of 
reason. 

The yellow fever and the black vo- 
mit, cease periodically at the Havan- 
nah and Vera Cruz, when the north 
winds bring the cold air of Canada to- 
ward the Gulf of Mexico. But from 
the extreme equality of temperature, 
which characterizes the climates of 
Porto Cabello, La Guayra, New Bar- 
celona, and Cumana, it may be feared 
that the typhus will there become per- 
manent, whenever, from a great con- 
course of strangers, it has acquired 
a high degree of exacerbation. 

Character of Sovth American Popa 
lation.— Although I had the advantage, 
which few Spaniards have shared with 
me, of having successively visited Ca- 
raccas, the Havannah, Santa Fe de 
Bogota, Quito, Lima, and Mexico, and 
of having been connected in these six 
capitals of Spanish America with men 
of all ranks, I shall not venture to de- 
cide on the various degrees of civiliza- 
tion, which society has attained in the 
different colonies. It is easier to indi- 
cate the different shades of national 
improvement, and the point toward 
which the unfolding of the intellect 
tends in preference, than to compare 
and class things that cannot be inves- 
igated under the same point of view. 
It appeared te me, that a strong ten- 
dency toward the study of the sciences 
prevailed at Mexico and Santa Fe de 
Bocota: more taste for literature, and 
whatever can charm an ardent and 
lively imagination, at Quito and Lima; 
nore accurate notions of the political 
relations of countries. and more en- 
larged views on the state of colonies 
and their mother countries, at the Ha- 
vannah and Caraccas. The numerous 
communications with commercial Eu- 
rope, with that sea of the West Indies, 
which we have described as a medi- 
terranean with many outlets, lave had 
a powerful influence on the progress of 
society in the island of Cuba, and in 
the five provinces of Venezuela. Civi- 
lization has in no other part of Spanish 
America assumed a more European 
phvsiognomy. The great number of 
Indian cultivators who inhabit Mexi- 
co and the interior of New Grenada, 
have impressed a peculiar, 1 might 
almost say an exotic character, on 
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of La Guayra is justly considered as 
more ardent than that of Cumana, Por- 
to Cabello, and Coro; because the sea 
breeze is less felt, and the air is heated 
by the radiant caloric, which the per- 
pendicular rocks emit from the time 
the sun sets, 

At the time of my abode at La Gu- 
ayra, thescourge of yellow fever, or 
calentura amarilla, had been known 
only two years; and the mortality had 
not been considerable, because the 
confluence of strangers on the coast of 
Caraccas was less than that at Havan- 
nah and Vera Cruz. A few individu- 
als, even Creoles and mulattos, were 
sometimes taken off suddenly by cer- 
tain irregular remittent fevers; which, 
from being complicated with bilious 
appearances, hemorrhages, and other 
symptoms equally alarming, appeared 
to have some analogy with the yellow 
fever. They were generally men em- 
ployed in the hard labour of cutting 
wood; in the forests, for instance, in 
the neighbourhood of the little port of 
Carupano, or the guif of Sante-Fe, 
west of Cumana. Their death often 
alarmed the unseasoned Europeans, in 
towns that were regarded as eminent- 
ly healthy; but the seeds of the spora- 
dical malady by which they had been 
attacked, were propagated no farther. 
On the coast of Terra Firma, the real 
typus of America, which is known by 
the names vomito prieto (the black vo- 
mit) and of yellow fever, and which 
ought to be considered as a morbid af- 
fection sui generis, was known only at 
Porto Cabello, at Carthagena, and at 
Santa Martha, where Gastelbondo had 
observed and described it in 1729. The 
Spaniards who had recently disem- 
barked, and the inhabitants of the val- 
ley of Caraccas, were not then afraid 
to reside at La Guayra. They com- 
plained only of the oppressive heat, 
which prevailed during a great part of 
the year. If they opposed themselves 
to the immediate action of the sun, 
they dreaded at most only those in- 
flammations of the skin or eyes, which 
are felt every where in the torrid zone, 
and which are often accompanied by 
a febrile affection, and poweriul con- 
gestions in the head. Many individuals 
preferred the ardent but uniform cli- 
mate of La Guayra, to the cool but 
extremely variable climate of Carac- 
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cas; and scarcely any mention was 
made of the insalubrity of that port. 

Since the year 1797, every thing has 
changed. Commerce being opened to 
other vessels than those of the mother 
country, seamen born in colder cli- 
mates than Spain, and consequently 
more sensible to the impressions of the 
climate of the torrid zone, began to 
frequent La Guayra. The yellow fe- 
ver declared itself; North Americans, 
seized with the typhus, were received 
in the Spanish hospitals; and it was 
affirmed, that they had imported the 
contagion, and that, before they enter- 
ed the road, the disease had appeared 
on board a brig, which came from 
Philadelphia. The captain of the brig 
denied the fact; and asserted, that, far 
from having introduced this malady, his 
sailors had caught it inthe port. We 
know from what happened in Cadiz, in 
1800, how difficult it is to elucidate 
facts, when their uncertainty serves to 
favour theories, that are diametrically 
opposite. The more enlightened in- 
habitants of Caraccas and La Guayra, 
divided in opinion, like the physicians 
in Europe and the United States, on 
the principle of contagion of the yellow 
fever, cited the instance of the same 
American vessel to prove, some, that 
the typhus came from abroad, and 
others, that it took birth in the coun- 
try itself. 

Since the years 1797, and 1798, the 
same in which there was a dreadful 
mortality at Philadelphia, Santa Lucia, 
and St. Domingo, the yellow fever has 
continued its ravages at La Guayra. 
It has proved fatal not only to the 
troops newly arrived from Spain, but 
also to those which had been raised 
far from the coasts, in the Llanos be- 
tween Calabozo and Uritucu, im a re- 
gion almost as bot as La Guayra, but 
favourable to health. This latter phe- 
nomenon would surprise us more, if we 
did not know, that even the natives 
of Vera Cruz, who are not attacked 
with the typhus in their own town, 
sometimes sink under it in the epi- 
demics of the Havannah and the United 
States. As the black vomit finds an 
insurmountable limit at the Encero, 
(four hundred and seventy-six toises 
high) on the declivity of the mountains 
of Mexico, on the road to Xalapa, 
where the oaks, and a cool and deli- 

















cious Climate begin; the yellow fever 
scarcely ever passes beyond the ridge 
of muuntains that separates La Gu- 
ayra from the valley of Caraccas. This 
valley has been exempted from it fora 
long time; for we must not confound 
the vomito and the yellow fever with 
the irregular and bilious fevers. 

Since the yellow fever has made 
such cruel ravages in La Guayra, the 
want of cleanliness in that little town 
has been exaggerated, like that of Ve- 
ra Cruz, and of the quays or wharves 
of Philadelphia. {na place where the 
soil is extremely dry, destitute of ve- 
getation, and where a few drops of 
water scarcely fall in seven or eight 
months, the causes that produce what 
are called miasmata, cannot be very 
frequent. The streets of La Guayra 
appeared to me in general to be tole- 
rably clean, with the exception of the 
quarter of the slaughter-houses. The 
sea-side has no beach, on which the 
remains of fuci and of mollusc are 
heaped up; but the neighbouring coast, 
which stretches to the east toward 
Cape Codera, and consequently to the 
windward of La Guayra, is extremely 
unhealthy. Intermitting, putrid, and 
bilious fevers often prevail at Macuto, 
and at Caravalleda; and when, from 
time to time, the breeze is interrupted 
by a westerly wind, the little bay of 
Cotia, which I shall often have vcca- 
sion to mention, sends an air loaded 
with putrid emanations toward the 
coast of La Guayra, notwithstanding 
the rampart opposed by Cape Blanco. 

The irritability of the organs being 
so different in the people of the north 
and those of the south, it cannot be 
doubted, that with a greater freedom 
of commerce, and a more frequent 
and intimate communication between 
countries situate in different climates, 
the yellow fever will extend its ra- 
vages in the New World. It is evén 
probable, that the concurrence of so 
many exciting causes, and their action 
on individuals so differently organized, 
may give birth to new forms of disease, 
and new deviations of the vital powers. 
This is one of the evils, that inevitably 
attends a rising civilization. To point 
it out is not to regret barbarism; it is 
not to partake the opinions of those, 
who would break the bands that unite 
nations, not in order to render the 
ports of the colonies more healthy, but 
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to thwart the introduction of know- 
ledge, and slacken the progress of 
reason. 

The yellow fever and the black vo- 
mit, cease periodically at the Havan- 
nah and Vera Cruz, when the north 
winds bring the cold air of Canada to- 
ward the Gulf of Mexico. But from 
the extreme equality of temperature, 
which characterizes the climates of 
Porto Cabello, La Guayra, New Bar- 
celona, and Cumana, it may be feared 
that the typhus will there become per- 
manent, whenever, from a great con- 
course of strangers, it has acquired 
a high degree of exacerbation. 

Character of South American Popw- 
lation.— Although I had the advantage, 
which few Spaniards have shared with 
me, of having successively visited Ca- 
raccas, the Havannah, Santa Fe de 
Bogota, Quito, Lima, and Mexico, and 
of having been connected in these six 
capitals of Spanish America with men 
of all ranks, I shall not venture to de- 
cide on the various degrees of civiliza- 
tion, which society has attained in the 
different colonies. It is easier to indi- 
cate the different shades of national 
improvement. and the point toward 
which the unfolding of the intellect 
tends in preference, than to compare 
and class things that cannot be inves- 
tigated under the same point of view. 
It appeared to me, that a strong ten- 
dency toward the study of the sciences 
prevailed at Mexico and Santa Fe de 
Bowota: more taste for literature, and 
vhatever can charm an ardent and 
lively imagination, at Quito and Lima; 
more accurate notions of the political 
relations of countries. and more en- 
larged views on the state of colonies 
and their mother countries, at the Ha- 
vannah and Caraccas. The numerous 
communications with commercial Eu- 
rope, with that sea of the West Indies, 
which we have described as a medi- 
terranean with many outlets, tiave had 
a powerful influence on the progress of 
society in the island of Cuba, and in 
the five provinces of Venezuela. C ivi- 
lization has in no other part of Spanish 
America assumed a more European 
phvsiognomy: The great number of 
Indian cultivators who inhabit Mexi- 
co and the interior of New Grenada, 
have impressed a peculiar, 1 might 
almost say an exotic character, on 
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those vast countries. Notwithstanding 
the increase of the black population, 
we seem to be nearer Cadiz and the 
United States at Caraccas and the 
Havannah, than in any other part of 
the New World. 

Caraccas being situate on the con- 
tinent, and its population less mutable 
than that of the islands, the national 
manners have been better preserved 
than at the Havannah. Society does 
not present very animated and varied 
pleasures; but that feeling of comfort 
is experienced in domestic life, which 
leads to uniforin cheerfulness and cor- 
diality, united with politeness of man- 
ners. There exists at Caraccas, as in 
every place where a great change in 
the ideas is preparing, two races of 
men, we might say two distinct gene- 
rations; one of which, but a small num- 
ber remains, preserves a strong at- 
tachment for ancient customs, simplh- 
city of manners, and moderation in 
their desires. They live only in the 
images of the past. America appears 
to them a property conquered by their 
ancestors. Abhorring what is called 
the enlightened state of the age, they 
carefully preserve hereditary preju- 
dices as a part of their patrimony. The 
other class, less occupied even by the 
present than by the future, have a 
propensity, often ill-judged, for new 
habits and ideas. When this tendency 
is allied to the love of solid instruction, 
restrained and guided by a strong and 
enlightened reason, its effects become 
beneficial to society. I knew at Ca- 
raccas, among the second generation, 
several men equally distinguished by 
their taste for study, the mildness of 
their manners, and the elevation of 
their sentiments. I have also known 
men, who, disdaining all that is excel- 
Jent in the character, the literature, 
and the arts of the Spaniards, have lost 
their national individuality, without 
having acquired from their connexions 
with foreigners any just ideas of the 
real bases of happiness and social or- 
der. 

Since the reign of Charles V, the 
corporation spirit and municipal habits 
having passed from the mother coun- 
try to the colonies, men take a plea- 
sure at Cumana, and in other commer- 
cial towns of Terra Firma, in exagge- 
rating the pretensions to nobility of the 
most illustrious families of Caraccas, 


known by the name of los Mantuanos. 
I am ignorant in what manner these 
pretensions were formerly manifested; 
but it appeared to me, that the pro- 
gress of knowledge, and the change 
etfected in manners, have gradually 
and pretty generally destroyed what- 
ever is offensive in those distinctions 
among the whites. In all the colonies 
there exist two kinds of nobility. One 
is composed of the Creoles, whose an- 
cestors have very recently filled great 
stations in America. Their preroga- 
tives are partly founded on the distinc- 
tion they enjoy in the mother country; 
and they imagine they can retain them 
beyond the sea, whatever may be the 
date of their settlement in the colonies. 
The other nobility has more of an 
American cast. It is composed of the 
descendants of the Conquistadores, that 
is to say, of the Spaniards who served in 
the army at the time of the first con- 
quest. Among the warriors who fought 
with Cortez, Losada, and Pizarro, se- 
veral belonged to the most distinguish- 
ed families of the peninsula; others, 
born in the inferior classes of the peo- 
ple, have illustrated their names by 
that chivalrous spirit, which prevailed 
at the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. I have elsewhere observed, that 
in the records of those times of reli- 
gious and military enthusiasm, we find 
among the followers of the great cap- 
tains, many simple, virtuous, and gene- 
rous characters, who reprobated the 
cruelties that stained the glory of the 
Spanish name, but who, confounded in 
the mass, have not escaped the general 
proscription. The name of Conquista- 
dores remains the more odious, as the 
greater number of them, after having 
outraged peaceful nations, and lived 
in tue midst of opulence, did not ex- 
perience toward the end of their ca- 
reer, those long misfortunes, which ap- 
pease the hatred of mankind, and some- 
times soften the severity of the histo- 
rian. 

But it is not only the progress of 
ideas, and the conflict between two 
classes of different origin, which have 
induced the privileged casts to aban- 
don their pretensions, or at least to 
conceal them carefully. Aristocracy 
in the Spanish colonies has a counter- 
poise of another kind, and of which 
the action becomes every day more 
powerful. A sentiment of equality 








among the whites has penetrated every 
bosom. Wherever men of colour are 
either considered as slaves, or as hay- 
ing been, enfranchised, what consti- 
tutes nobility is hereditary liberty, is 
the proud boast of having never reck- 
oned among ancestors any but free- 
men. In the colonies, the colour of the 
skin is the real badge of nobility. In 
Mexico, as well as Peru, at Caraccas 
as in the island of Cuba, a barefoot- 
ed fellow is often heard exclaiming: 
‘ Does that rich white man think him- 
self whiter than I am?’ The population 
which Europe pours into America, be- 
ing very considerable, it may easily 
be supposed, that the axiom, every 
white man is noble, tcto blanco es ca- 
balero, must singularly wound the pre- 
tensions of a great number of ancient 
and illustrious European families. But 
we may observe farther, that the truth 
of this axiom has long since been re- 
cognized in Spain, among a _ people 
justly celebrated for probity, industry, 
and national spirit. Every Biscayan 
calls himself noble; and there being a 
greater number of Biscayans in Ame- 
rica and the Philippine Islands, than 
in the peninsula, the whites of this 
race have contributed in no small de- 
gree, to propagate in the colonies the 
system of equality among all men, 
whose blood has not been contami- 
nated by the African race. 

Moreover, the countries of which 
the inhabitants, even without a repre- 
sentative government, or any institu- 
tion of peerage, annex so much im- 
portance to genealogy, and the ad- 
vantages of birth, are not always those 
where the aristocracy of families is the 
most offensive. We should seek in vain 
among the natives of Spanish origin 
that cold and assuming air, which the 
character of modern civilization seems 
to have rendered more common in the 
rest of Europe. Conviviality, candoar, 
and a great simplicity of manners, 
unite the different classes of society in 
the colonies, as well as in the mother 
country. We might even venture to 
say, that the expressions of vanity and 
self-love are less offensive, when they 
retain something of simplicity and 
frankness. 

I found in several families at Ca- 
raccas, a taste for instruction, a know- 
ledge of the master-pieces of French 
and Italian literature, and a particular 
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predilection for music, which is culti- 
vated with success, and which, as it 
always happens in the pursuit of the 
fine arts, serves to bring the different 
classes of society nearer to each other. 
The mathematical sciences, drawing”, 
painting, cannot here boast of any 
of those establishments, with which 
royal munificence, and the patriotic 
zeal of the inhabitants have enriched 
Mexico. In the midst of the marvels 
of Nature, so rich in productions, no 
person on this coast was devoted to the 
study of plants and minerals. In a con- 
vent of St. Francis alone, I met with 
a respectable old gentleman, who cal- 
culated the almanac for all the pro- 
vinces of Venezuela, and who pos- 
sessed some precise ideas on the state 
of modern astronomy. Our instruments 
interested him deeply, and one day our 


house was filled with all the monks of 


St. Francis, begging to see a dipping- 
needle. The curiosity that dwells on 
physical phenomena is augmented in 
countries undermined by volcanic fires, 
and in a climate where nature is at 
once so overwhelming, and so myste- 
riously agitated. 
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DANIEL BOONE. 
From Marshall’s History of K entucky. 

Daniel Boone, now an obscure resi- 
dent in the forests of Louisiana, old 
and needy, was a native of Virginia. 
More of a Nimrod, than a Joshua, he 
hunted the wild game; and found out 
the place for the city, which he built 
and peopled, before he ruled. 

From his infancy, Daniel Boone dis- 
covered a predilection for hunting, and 
ranging the uncultivated parts of the 
country. And to this disposition, may 
be ascribed his removal from his native 
place to North Carolina, then recent- 
ly settled, where he went, and abound- 
ing with wild game of different kinds. 

Without the incumbrance of worldly 
goods to give him local attachments; 
and without the illumination of science 
to make him shine in society, at the 
age of manhood, he found himself pos- 
sessed of high health, and a vigorous 
constitution; supported by great mus- 
cular strength, and nervous activity. 
He delighted to chase the wild deer: 
and this propensity often led him to 
places remote from the habitations of 
men. Accustomed to be much alone, 
he acquired the habit of contemplation 
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and of self-possession. His mind was 
not of the most ardent kind; nor does 
he ever seem to have sought know- 
ledge, through the medium of books. 
His natural sagacity was considerable: 
and as a woodsman, he was soon ex- 
pert, and ultimately supereminent. Far 
from being ferocious, his disposition was 
mild, humane, and charitable; his tem- 
per conciliating, kind, and hospitable! 
Yet his most remarkable quality, was 
an induring, and unshaken fortitude. 
He was a man of the most undoubted 
courage—cool, temperate, and firm: 
yet of the most inoffensive deportment. 
—f'or seven years his life was that of 
a soldier in fact, and every summer, to 
him an active campaign. Such was the 
confidence and esteem of his fellow- 
citizens, that he was raised by inter- 
mediate ¢rades, to the rank of colonel 
in the militia; and several times elect- 
ed a member to the Legislature, al- 
though quite illiterate; purely as a re- 
ward for his personal merit. 

It was on the first of May, 1769, that 
Daniel Boone, then the father of a 
family, made a temporary resignation 
of his domestic happiness, to wander 
through the rough and savage wilder- 
ness bordering on the Cumberland 
mountains—in quest of the fair-famed, 
but little known country of Kentucky. 
In this tour he was accompanied by 
John Finley, John Stewart, Joseph 
Holden, William Coole, and James 
Monay. On the 7th of June following, 
after a j journey of great labour and fa- 
tigue, through a mountainous country, 
of one hundred and fifty miles in ex- 
tent, and without a path to guide them, 
they arrived on Red River, north of the 
Kentucky, where John Finley had 
formerly been, as an Indian trader. 
Here the party determined to take 
some repose, and made themselves a 
shelter of bark, to cover their heads 
from the occasional showers of the day, 
and the cold dews of night. It was in 
his excursion from this camp, that Da- 
niel Boone first saw with wonder the 
beauties, and inhaled with delight the 
odours ofa Kentucky summer. It was 
also in one of his peregrinations from 
a second camp, that he and John Stew- 
art, rising the top of a hill, enceunter- 
ed a host of savages. 

They made Boone and his companion 
prisoners, and plundered them of what 
supplies they had. Seven days were 
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they detained in custody by these In. 
dians, nor had they a prospect of volun- 
tary dischar ge, when as a consequence 
of their well-dissembled contentment, 
the captors without a guard on their 
prisoners, resigned themselves to sleep, 
and they made their escape. Boone 
and his companion returned to their 
camp, found it plundered; and the re- 
sidue of the party having been driven 
from it, had fled the country, to their 
former habitations—whither Daniel 
Boone, and his fellow-wanderer, must 
soon have followed, or perished, had 
not squire Boone, the brother of Da- 
niel, pursuing their tract from North- 
Carolina, come up with them about 
this time, and furnished them a few 
necessaries. 

Soon after this period, John Stewart 
was killed by the Indians; and the two 
Boones, remained, the only white men 
in the wilderness of Kentucky. The 
winter succeeding, they continued in 
the country, the only tenants of a ca- 
bin, which they erected to shelter 
themselves from the cold. 

In May, 1770, squire Boone return- 
ed home, leaving Daniel without bread 
or salt; and not even a dog to keep his 
hut. Never was man in greater need 
of philosophy to sustain his reflections; 
nor ever were reflections more philo- 
sophical than those of Daniel Boone. 
The chirping of the birds solaced his 
ears with music; the numerous deer, 
and buffaloe, which passed him in re- 
view, gave dumb assurance that he 
was in the midst of plenty—and cheer- 
fulness once more possessed his mind. 
Thus in a second paradise, another 
Adam was seen, giving names to 
springs, to rivers, and to places, before 
unknown to civilized man. 

In July of that year, squire Boone 
returned, as it had been agreed; and a 
meeting was effected between the 
brothers at the old camp. The two, in 
this year, traversed the country to the 
Cumberland River, and in 1771, return- 
ed to their families, determined to re- 
move them to Kentucky. 

In 1773. about the month of Septem- 
ber, Daniel Boone sold his farm on the 
Yadkin, bade farewell to his less ad- 
venturous neighbours, and commenced 
his removal to Kentucky, with his own, 
and five other families. In Powel’s 
Valley, he was joined by forty men, 
willing to risque themselves under his 
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guid ance. The party were proceeding 
in fine spirits, when on the 10th of Oc- 
tober, the rear of the company was 
attacked by a strong party of Indians, 
who killed six of the men; and among 
them the eldest son of Daniel Boone. 
The Indians were repulsed, and tled; 
but in the mean time the cattle apper- 
taining to the sojourning party were 
dispersed; the relatives of the deceased 
greatly affected; and the whole of the 
survivors so disheartened, that it was 
thought best and most prudent to re- 
treat to the settlements on Clinch hi- 
ver, about forty miles from the scene 
of action. 

This being accomplished without any 
further disaster, Daniel Boone remain- 
ed with his family until June 1774, 
when he was solicited by the governor 


of Virginia, te repair to the Kapids of 


the Ohio, to conduct from thence a par- 
ty of surveyors, whose longer stay was 
rendered peculiarly dangerous, by the 
increasing hostility of the Indians. This 
service was undertaken by Boone, who 
with Michael Stoner, as his only com- 
panion, traversed the pathless regions 
between—reached the place of desti- 
nation with great celerity, and thence 
safely conducted the surveyors home. 
—Having in the short space of sixty- 
two days, completed a tour of eight 
hundred miles on foot. 

This year there were open hostilities 
between the Virginians ard the In- 
dians, northwest of the Ohio. Daniel 
Boone, being then in Virginia, was or- 
dered by the governor to take the com- 
mand of three contiguous garrisons on 


the frontier, with the commission of 


captain. The campaign of that year, 
after a battle, terminated in peace, and 
the militia were discharged from the 
garrisons. Captain Boone being now 
at leisure; and colonel Henderson and 
company, of North Carolina, having 
matured their project of purchasing 
the lands on the south side of the Ken 
tucky, from the southern Indians, he 
was solicited by them to attend the 
treaty, proposed to be held at Wataga, 
in March, 1775; and tu negotiate and 
conclude a purchase of the country 
south of Kentucky River, the bounds 
of which were described to him. This 
service was accepted, and executed 
by Boone—who soon afterwards, at the 
request of the same company, under- 
took to make a road from the settle- 
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ments on Holston to the Kentucky Ri- 
ver, by the best practicable route. 
This duty was also periormed with 
great promptitude and despatch, not- 
withstanding the ruggedness of the 
way, and the repeated attacks of the 
Indians, in which Boone had four of his 
men killed, and five wounded. Arrived 
on the southern bank of the Keniucky, 
in the first of April, 1775, boone, with 
the survivors of his party, began to 
erect a fort at a salt-spring, where 
Goonesborough now stands. W hile 
building this fort, which employed the 
feeble party till the succeeding June, 
one man was killed by the Indians, 
who continued to infest the party, until 
the fort was completed. 

This fort consisted of a block-house, 
and several cabins, enclosed with pa- 
lisades. This being done, capt. Boone 
returned to Clinch River, and svon af- 
ter moved his family to the irst garri- 
son in the country, as his wife and 
daughter were the first white women 
ever known in Kentucky. 

Captain Boone, having given to the 
new population of Kentucky a perma- 
nent establishment, and placed his own 
family in Boonesborough, felt all the 
solicitude incident to his situation, to 
insure its defence, and to promote its 
prosperity. We find him in 1776, pur- 


suing with eight men only a party of 


Indians, who had made several prison- 
ers at Boonesborough, and gallantly 
rescuing them from captivity 

In 1777, he sustained two sieges in 
Boonesborough, with all the determin- 
ed firmness of inherent courage, and 
all the vigilance of an active and enter- 
prising officer. 

It would be unnecessary, were it 
practicable to particularize the assist- 
ance which he gave to emigrants, e!- 
ther on the road, or after their arrival, 
when the activity of his zeal and the hu- 
manity of his character are recollected 
and duly appreciated. Suffice it tosay, 
that he was accustomed to range the 
country as a hunter, and as a spy; and 
that he frequently would meet the ap- 
proaching travellers on the road, and 
protect, or assist them into the settled 
parts of the country. 

Captain Boone, relieved from one 
kind oi service, Was ever ready to en- 
gage in another, for the relief of the 

garrisons, or the service of the coun- 
try—on the first of January, 1778, he 
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with thirty men, went to the Blue 
Licks, on Licking River, to make salt 
for the different garrisons in the coun- 
try; who were now in great want of 
that article, without the prospect of 
supply from abroad. 

On the 7th of February following, 
as captain Boone was out hunting meat 
for the salt-makers, he met with a de- 
tachment of one hundred and two In- 
dians, on its march to attack Boones- 
borough: that being a particular object 
of Indian resentment and hostility, pro- 
bably on account of its bemg the first 
settlement made im the country, by 
‘the white intruders,’ as the Indians 
would naturally call them. At this 
time they wanted a prisoner, from 
whom to obtain intelligence; and while 
Boone fled, some of their swiftest war- 
riors pursued, and took him. After 
eight days they brought him to the 
Licks, where they made twenty-seven 
of his men prisoners, by previous ca- 
pitulation; in which they promised life 
and good treatment. The other three 
men had been sent home, with the salt 
which had been made. 

The Indians were faithful to their 
engagements, and treated the prison- 
ers well, as savages could, both in their 
journey, and after their arrival at their 
town of Chilicothe, on the Little Mi- 
ami. They were three days in making 
this march through the woods, in cold, 
bad weather. 

In the month of March following, 
captain Boone, and ten of his men, 
were conducted by forty Indians to 
Detroit, where the escort arrived the 
thirtieth, and presented the ten men 
to governor Hamilton, the British com- 
mandant at that post, who treated them 
with great humanity and civility. 

In the course of this time, the Indians 
bad conceived an uncommon respect 
and affection for captain Boone: and 
utterly refused to leave him with the 
governor, who offered them one hund- 
red pounds sterling for their prisoner, 
on purpose to liberate him on parole. 
It is more easy to conceive than ex- 
press the vexation and embarrassment, 
which these circumstances occasioned 
to captain Boone; he could not extri- 
cate himself; and he dared not excite 
the jealousy or suspicion of the In- 
dians. Several English gentlemen pre- 
sent, sensibly affected by his situation, 
renerously offered a supply to his want 
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of necessaries and conveniences; but 
which he, with thanks for their friend- 
ship, declined; alleging that it might 
never be in his power to requite such 
unmericed generosity. 

Another event now approached, 
which put the sensibility of captain 
Boone to a severe trial. He was told 
by his inflexible conquerors that he 
must prepare to accompany them back 
to Chilicothe, while his ten faithful 
companions were to be left prisoners 
at Detroit. 

This journey was soon afterwards 
undertaken, and performed in fifteen 
days. At Chilicothe, captain Boone 
was adopted into one of the principal 
families, as a son; and judiciously ac- 
commodating himself to his situation, 
increased the confidence and affection 
of his new relatives and old friends. 

They challenged him to the shooting 
match, in which he found it more diffi- 
cult to avoid their jealousy, and to sup- 
press their envy, than to beat them at 
an exercise, in which they thought — 
themselves invincible. They invited 
him to accompany them on hunting 
parties, and frequently applauded his 
dexterity in killing the wild game. The 
Shawanese king took particular notice 
of him, and always treated him with 
the most profound respect. While 
Boone on his part, took care to im- 
prove these favourable impressions, by 
frequently bestowing on him the spoils 
of the woods, and otherwise expressing 
duty to him, as THE KING. 

The first of June in that year, a par- 
ty of these Indians set out for the Sci- 
ota Salt Licks, and took Boone with 
them, in order to make salt. After ef- 
fecting this object, they returned to 
Chilicothe, without affording to their 
prisoner a suitable opportunity to es- 
cape. 

He there found four hundred and 
fifty Indian warriors, armed and paint- 
ed, in a most fearful manner, ready to 
march against Boonesborough. For 
once he derived pleasure from his cap- 
tivity, as it possessed him of informa- 
tion, which he determined by imme- 
diate escape, to convey to his garrison; 
and which might save it from destruc- 
tion. 

On the sixteenth of the same month, 
captain Boone, at the usual time of 
hunting in the morning, arose and de- 
parted, apparently for the woods, but 








really for Boonesborough; which he 
reached on the twentieth, by a jour- 
ney of one hundred and sixty miles; 
during which, he eat one meal of vic- 
tuals. 

He found the fortress in a bad state 
of defence: but the intelligence which 
he brought, and the activity which he 
inspired, soon produced the necessary 
repairs, and the garrison began to wait 
with impatience the reception of intel- 
ligence from the enemy: when atlength 
one of the other prisoners, escaping 
from them, arrived with information 
that the Indians had, on account of 
Boone’s escape from them, postponed 
their march for three weeks. In the 
mean time, however, it was discovered 
they had their spies in the country, 
watching the movements of the differ- 
ent garrisons; and whatever was their 
report, but little consolation was de- 
rived from the increase of strength to 
the forts, and of numbers to the gar- 
yisons of the country in general, and 
of Boonesborough in particular. 

The enemy still delaying their me- 
ditated attack on Boonesborough; cap- 
tain Boone, with a party of nineteen 
men, left the garrison on the first of 
August, with a view to surprise Paint 
Creek Town, on Sciota. Advanced 
within four miles of the town, captain 
Boone met a party of thirty Indians, 
on their march to join the grand army, 
from Chilicothe, then moving towards 
Boonesborough. An action ensued be- 
tween these detachments, which ter- 
minated in the flight of the Indians, 
with one man killed, and two wound- 
ed; without any loss on ‘the part of 
Boone, who took three horses, and all 
the Indian plunder. 

Captain Boone then despatched two 
spies, for intelligence, who returned 
with a report that the town was evacu- 
ated; upon which he marched for 
Boonesborough, with all practicable 
dispatch, that he might gain the van 
of the enemy’s army; place his party 
in a state of security; give timely in- 
telligence to the garrison, and prepare 
for the approaching storm. On the sixth 
day he passed the Indian army, and 
on the seventh, arrived in safety at 
Boonesborough. On the eighth, the 
Indians, commanded by captain Du- 
quesne, eleven other Canadian French- 
men, and some of their own chiefs, in- 
vested the place, with British colours 
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flying, atthe head of four hundred and 
fifty, painted, savage warriors. ae 
This was the most formidable force 
ever arrayed against Boonesborough; 
and such, as upon comparison, was. 
calculated to fill the garrison with 
alarm. But the equanimity of captain 
Boone’s temper was but little affected 
by it; when he received a summons in, 
the name of his Britannic majesty, to 
‘surrender the fort.’ Two days consi- 
deration was requested, and granted. 
This was an awful interval. The little 
garrison’ was summened to council. 
Not fifty men appeared; the case was 
stated to them—a manly defence, with 
the chance of success, or of being ta- 
ken by storm, and devoted to destruc- 
tion, on the one side, was presented to 
their consideration; on the other, a 
surrender upon articles of capitulation, 
in which the most favourable terms 
were, to be made prisoners, and stript 
of their effects. The deliberation was - 
short; the answer prompt and unani- 
mous; ‘ We are determined to defend 
our fort as long as a man of us lives,’ 
The garrison then dispersed, to collect 
their cattle and horses, which the 
secured within their walls. And being 
now prepared for the conflict, and the 
two days respite expired; capt. Boone 
from one of the bastions of the fort, 
announced to the listening commander 
of the adverse host, the determination 
of the garrison; to which he added his 
own personal thanks, for the notice of 
their intended attack, and the time 
allowed for defence. Evident disap- 
pointment was seen to depict itself on 
the countenance of Duquesne; who, 
however, instead of an immediate at- 
tack, in concert with others, formed 
a scheme to deceive the garrison, by 
declaring it was their orders from go- 
vernor Hamilton, to take the garrison 
captives, and not to destroy or rob the 
people: That if nine of the principal 
persons in the garrison would come 
out and treat with them, they would 
forthwith depart from the walls of the 
fort, and return peaceably home with 
the pri rs—or liberate them, if they 
ak cee allegiance, and accept 
of his Britannic majesty’s protection. 
This, said Boone, sounded grateful in 
our ears, and we agreed to the propo- 
sal to treat: but not without strong 
suspicions of Indian honour. The trea- 
ty was opened within sixty yards of 
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the fort-gate, and the articles formally 
digested, and signed by the parties, in 
the presence of many Indians, who 
were standing about with an unusual 

pearance of solicitude. But this was 
the moment for crowning the strata- 
gem with success. Boone and his com- 
panions, were told by the leaders of the 
opposite party, that among Indians, it 
was customary for them upon occa- 
sions like the present, to evince the 
sincerity of their friendship, by two 
Indians shaking each white man by the 
hand. ‘This was also assented to, and 
immediately two Indians approached 
each white man, and taking his hand, 
instantly grappled him, with intent to 
drag him off a prisoner. On this occa- 
sion the defensive instinct required not 
to be prompted, by the ‘effect of delibe- 
“vation; but each man at the same mo- 
ment, by an mstantaneous effort, ex- 
tricated himself, and from the midst 
of hundreds of the savages, who dis- 
charged a heavy fire, all escaped into 
the fort without injury, except one 
man, who was wounded. 

Having failed in this stratagem, the 
enemy commenced the premeditated 
attack on the fort, which they kept up 
with little intermission, for nine days, 
and which was well returned by the 
garrison, directed by captain Boone. 

In the meantime, the enemy began 
to undermine the fort, which stood on 
the bank, about sixty yards from the 
margin of the Kentucky River; and 
this new mode of attack may without 
doubt, be ascribed to the Frenchmen, 
who were with them. This mine was 
commenced in the bank of the river, 
and was discovered by the muddy wa- 
ter, which continued to pass down 
from the place; indicating the solution 
of new earth thrown into it. The ob- 
ject of this measure could not be 
doubted, and captain Boone ordered 
that a trench should be opened inside 
of the fort, so as to intersect the sub- 
terranean canal of the enemy; and the 
earth, as taken up, was thrown over 
the fort-walls. By this the enemy were 
apprised of what was going on within, 
and desisted from their mining project. 
Being now convinced that they could 
not effect the conquest of the place, 
by either open force or secret fraud, 
and their stock of provisions being 
nearly exhausted, on the 20th of Au- 
gust they raised the siege, and aban- 
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doned the object of their grand expe- 

dition; and with it, the last hopes of the 

campaign. 

During this siege, the most formida- 
ble that had ever taken place in Ken- 
tucky—from the number of Indians, 
the skill of the commanders, the fierce 
and savage countenances of the war- 
riors, made even more dreadful by art, 
than by nature; the effect of which was 
augmented ten-fold, by the yell, and 
the war hoop; there were only twomen 
killed in the garrison, and four others 
wounded. Qn the part of the savages, 
they had thirty-seven killed, and many 
wounded; who were, agreeably to cus- 
tom, immediately removed. 

After the siege, the people of the 
garrison picked up one hundred and 
twenty-five pounds weight of bullets, 
that had fallen onthe ground, besides 
those which stuck in the fort. 

This seems to have been the last 
effort of the Indians to take Boones- 
borough. in the autumn of this year, 
captain Boone went to North Carolina 
im pursuit of his wife; who during his 
captivity with the Indians, despairing 
of his return, had removed to her fa- 
ther’s house. In 1780, he returned, 
and re-settled himself at Boonesbo- 
rough. 
REPORT FROM THE SELECT COMMITTEE 

ON THE COPYRIGHT ACTS. 

The Select Committee appointed. to 
examine the Acts 8 Anne, c. 19; 15 
Geo. III. c. 53; 41 Geo. Ill. c. 107; 
and 54 Geo. III. c. 116, respecting 
Copyright of Books; and to report 
any or what Alterations are requisite 
to be made therein, together with 
their Observations thereupon, to the 
House; and to whom the Petitions.re- 
garding the Copyright Bill, and all 
Returns from Public Libraries, and 
from Stationers Hall, presented in 
the present Session, were referred; 
and who were empowered to report 
their Opinion thereupon to the 
House;—Have examined the mat- 
ters to them referred, andhave agreed 
upon the following Report and Reso- 
lutions. 

The earliest foundation for a claim 
from any Public Library, to the gratui- 
tous delivery of new publications, is to 
be found in a deed of the year 1610, by 
which the Company of Stationers of 
London, at the request of Sir Thomas. 
Bodley engages to deliver a copy of 














every book printed in the company (and 
not having been before printed) to the 
University of Oxford. This however 
seems to be confined to the publica- 
tions of the Company im its Corporate 
capacity, and could in no case extend 
to those which might proceed from in- 
dividuals unconnected with it. 

Soon after the Restoration, in the 
year 1662, was passed the ‘ Act for 
preventing Abuses in printing sedi- 
tious, treasonable, and unlicensed 
books and pamphlets, and for regula- 
ting of printing and printing presses;’ 
by which, for the first time, it was en- 
acted, that every printer should reserve 
three copies of the best and largest 
paper of every book new printed, or 
reprinted by him with additions, and 
shall, before any public vending of the 
said book, bring them to the Master of 
the Company of Stationers, and deliver 
them to him; one whereof shall be de- 
livered to the keeper of His Majesty’s 
library, and the other two to be sent to 
the vice chancellor of the two Universi- 
ties respectively, to the use of the public 
libraries of the said Universities.* This 
Act was originally introduced for two 
years, but was continued by two Acts 
of the same Parliament till 1679, when 
it expired 

It was, however, revived in the Ist 
year of James II.; and finally expired 
in 1695. 

It has been stated by Mr. Gaisford, 
one of the curators of the Bodleian Li- 
brary, ‘ that there are several books 
entered in its register, as sent from the 
Stationers Company subsequent to the 
expiration of that Act;’ but it is pro- 
bable that this delivery was by no 
means general, as there are no traces 
of it at Stationers Hail, and as Hearne, 
in the preface to the ‘ Reliquiz Bod- 
leiane,’ printed in 1703, presses for 
benefactions to that library as peculiar- 
ly desirable, ‘ since the Act of Par- 
liament for sending copies of books, 
printed by the London booksellers, is 
expired, and there are divers wanting 
for several years past.’ 

During this period, the claim of au- 


* Upon reference to the continuing 
Act of 17 Ch. II, c. 4, the clauses ree 
specting the delivery of the three co- 
ples appear to be perpetual; yet it 
should seem that they were not so con- 


sidered, not being adverted to in the 
Act of Anne. 
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thors and publishers to the perpetual 
Copyright of their publications, rested 
upon what was afterwards determined 
to have been the common law, by a 
majority of nine to three of the Judges, 
on the cases of Millar and .ZJaylor in 
1768, and Donaldson and Becket in 
1774 Large estates have been vested 
in Copyrights; these Copyrights had 
been assigned from hand to hand, had 
been the subject of family settlements, 
and in some instances larger prices 
had been. given for the purchase of 
them (relation being had to the com- 
parative value of money) than at any 
time subsequent to the Act of the 8th of 
queen Anne}. By this Act, which in the 
last of these two cases, has since been 
determined to have destroyed the former 
perpetual Copyright, and to have sub- 
stituted one for a more limited period, 
but protected by additional penalties on 
those who should infringe it, it.is_ di- 
rected, that nine copies of each book 
that shall be printed or published, or 
reprinted and published with additions, 
shall, by the printer, be delivered to 
the warehouse keeper of the Company 
of Stationers, before such publication 
made, for the use of the Royal Library, 
the libraries of the Universities of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, the libraries of 
the four Universities of Scotland, the 
library of Sien College, in London, 
and the library belonging to the Fa- 
culty of Advocates at Edinburgh. 
From the passing of this Act untif 
the decision of the cases of Beckford 
and Hoed in 1798, and of the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge and Bryer, in 1813, 
it was universally understood, that nei- 
ther the protection of copyright, nor 
the obligation to deliver the eleven 
copies, attached to the publication of 
any book, unless it was registered at 
Stationers Hall, an act which was con- 
sidered as purely optional and unneces- 
sary, where it was intended to aban- 
don the claim for copyright; and in 
conformity to this construction, the 
Aci of 41 Geo. II. expressly entitled 
the libraries of Trinity College, and 
the King’s Inn, Dublin, to copies of 
such books only as should be entered 
at Stationers Hall. 





+ Biren, in his Life of Archbishop 
Tillotson, states, that his widow, after 
his death in 1695, sold the copyright of 
his unpublished sermons for 2,800 
guineas. 
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In Beckford versus Hood, the Court 
of King’s Bench decided, that the omis- 
sion of the entry only prevented a pro- 
secution for the penalties inflicted by 
the statutes, but it did not in any de- 
gree impede the recovery ofa satisfac- 
tion for the violation of the copyright. 
The same Court further determined, in 
the case of the University of Cambridge 
against Bryer in 1812, that the eleven 
copies were equally claimable by the 
public libraries, where books had not 
been entered at Stationers Hall as 
where they had. 

The burthen of the delivery, which 
by the latter decision was for the first 
time established to be obligatory upon 
publishers, produced in the following 
year a great variety of petitions to the 
House of Commons for redress, which 
were referred to a committee; and in 
1814 the last Act on this subject was 
passed, which directed the iudiscrimi- 
nate delivery of one large paper copy 
of every book which should be pub- 
lished (at the time of its being entered 
at Stationers Hall) to the British Mu- 
seum, but limited the claim of the other 
ten libraries to such books as they 
should demand in writing within twelve 
months after publication; and directed 
that a copy of the list of books entered 
at Stationers Hail should be trans- 
mitted to the librarians once in three 
months, if not required oftener. 

It appears, so far as your committee 
have been enabled to procure informa- 
tion, that there is no other country in 
which a demand of this nature is car- 
ried to a similar extent. In America, 
Prussia, Saxony, and Bavaria, one 
copy only is required to be deposited; 
in France and Austria two, and in the 
Netherlands three; but in several of 
these countries this is not necessary, 
unless copyright is intended to be 
claimed. 

The committee having directed a 
statement to be prepared by one of the 
witnesses, an experienced bookseller, 
of the retail price of one copy of every 
book entered at Stationers Hall be- 
tween the 30th July, 1814 and the Ist 
of April, 1817, find that it amounts in 
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the whole to 21,419. 3s. 11d. which 
will give an average of 1532. 4s. per 
annum; but the price of the books re- 
ceived into the Cambridge University 
library from July 1814 to June 1817, 
amounts to /1,145 10s. the average, 
of which is /381 16s. 8d. per annum. 

In the course of the inquiry com- 
mitted to them, the committee have 
proceeded to examine a variety of evi- 
dence, which, as it is a!ready laid before 
the House, they think it unnecessary 
here to recapitulate; but upon a full 
consideration of the subject they have 
come to the following Resolutions: 

1. Resolved, That it is the opinion 
of this committee, That it is desirable 
that so much of the Copyright Act as 
requires the gratuitous delivery of 
eleven copies should be repealed, ex- 
cept in so far as relates to the British 
Museum, and that it is desirable that a 
fixed allowance should be granted, in 
lieu thereof, to such of the other public 
libraries, as may be thought expedient. 

2. Resolved, That it is the opinion 
of this committee, That if it should not 
be thought expedient by the House to 
comply with the above recommenda- 
tion, it is desirable that the number of 
libraries entitled to claim such delivery 
should be restricted to the Britésh Mu- 
seum, and the Libraries of Oxford, 
Cambridge, Edinburgh, and Dublin 
Universities. 

3. Resolved, That it is the opinion 
of this committee, That all books of 
prints, wherein the letter-press shall 
not exceed a certain very small pro- 
portion to each plate, shall be exempt- 
ed from delivery, except to Tie Mu- 
seum, with an exception of all books of 
mathematics. 

4. Resolved, That it is the opinion 
ofthis committee, That all boolkxs in re- 
spect of which claim to Copyright 
shall be expressly and effectually aban- 
doned, be also exempted. 

5. Resolved, That it is the opinion 
of this committee, That the obligation 
imposed on Printers to retain one copy 
of each work printed by them, shall 
cease, and the copy of T'he Museum be 
made evidence in lieu of it. 








